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Editorial, 


PWARDS of a hundred years ago missionaries to 
India were sent from Salem, Mass. In those 
days the distilling of rum in that town was con- 
sidered a legitimate occupation. Money was 
contributed by distillers for the founding of 
schools to educate ministers. ‘The story goes that Joseph 
Story, afterward a member of the Supreme Court at 
Washington, stood on a hogshead of molasses to make a 
speech in a distillery, and that, becoming impassioned in 
his delivery, he stamped with such vigor that the head 
gave way and he plunged into the molasses. That story 
may be true or false; but it is true and was notorious 
that rum and missionaries often went to Africa in the 
same ship. ‘The sending of missionaries and rum to Africa 
still continues. Within a few weeks, to the everlasting 
disgrace of our Government, two cargoes of ‘rum have 
been sent to Africa to do more harm to the natives than 
would be wrought by a cargo of explosives. We have not 
yet come to an agreement about the prohibition of liquor- 
selling in the United States, but at least we ought to agree 
right speedily to prevent the sending of any more rum to 
Africa. a 


THE accent and the stress, the emphasis and the pause, 
these as much as convictions tell why people differ to 
the point of division. Whether we agree or disagree 
depends much on how the thing is put. ‘There are 
people in all the churches who are believing and declar- 
ing as we believe and declare, and who would make our 
church stronger and broader. Why are they not with 
us? It cannot be altogether because they do not care 
for consistency, or because they are indifferent to hon- 
esty in religion, or because they are careless of their 
position, or because they get enough liberalism where 
they are to keep them going. In more cases than we 
realize, it is because they have heard the faiths they 
have abandoned spoken of in a way that fires up their 
old loyalties. They do not believe these things them- 
selves, but they will not hear them ridiculed and the 
spirit of those who held them conscientiously held up 
to scorn and contempt. They are not made comfortable 
themselves by being reminded too pointedly that the 
houses they lately lived in were badly ventilated and 
drained. They were homes of piety and faith, and the 
essentials of religion were better attended to in many an 
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old-fashioned creed than in the modern freedom which 
mainly boasts of what it has outgrown. We believe in 
denominationalism in religion just as we believe in parties 
in democracy—as the natural expression of liberty of 
opinion and the necessary organization of those differ- 
ences. But partisanship is no better in religion than 
it is in politics, and loyalty that is little more alienates 
as many as it attracts. The air of omniscience, the tone 
of the Pharisee thanking God he is not as most other 
men are, the claim of all the truth and breadth there 
are, big words without their fruits——these do not make 
good publicity material. Friendliness to the truth 
wherever it is, without pretence of having cached it 
ourselves, will win the best allegiance. 
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RoMAN CATHOLICS in this country make a lamentable 
mistake when they take it for granted that Freemasons, 
Odd Fellows, and other Protestant members of secret 
orders are enemies and opponents of the Catholic Church. 
A priest has recently claimed that the Knights of Colum- 
bus and other Catholic organizations were antagonized 
by the secret societies of Protestants. Now the truth 
is that the only reason that Catholics are not Freemasons 
is because they are not allowed to be members’ of any 
society of which a Roman Catholic priest is not the chap- 
lain and father confessor. Cardinal O’Connell on his 
own application would be admitted to any Lodge of 
Freemasons, and during his natural lifetime he would 
never hear the Roman Catholic Church mentioned. 
There is in Italy and France a kind of freemasonry which 
is atheistic and opposed to the Roman Church, but it is 
not in fellowship with English and American masonry, 
and it is a grievous blunder to confound the two orders. 
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Tue general drift of opinion among well-instructed 
sociologists, employers of labor, as well as adherents of 
the churches, is in favor of the observance of Sunday as 
a day of rest and mental re-creation; but also there is, 
and always has been, a tendency to use the opportunity 
afforded by the weekly day of rest for purposes of amuse- 
ment. Young people and overworked men and women 
of many kinds find that some recreation on ‘“‘the Lord’s 
Day”’ is wholesome. In the Legislature of Massachusetts 
it has recently been proposed to abolish some of the 
stricter laws enacted by the Puritans, so that a boy 
may play ball without breaking the laws of his country, 
and a mechanic may work on Sunday in his garden to 
raise fruits and flowers for the benefit and pleasure of his 
family with the same impunity now accorded to rich 
people who, in their yachts and automobiles, seek pleasure 
unmolested. In the year 1800 John Eliot, minister of the 
new North Church in Boston, published a sermon in 
answer to the question why people do not go to church. 
He found then, what we find now, the disposition to ride 
and walk on Sunday. Is it not high time to cease making 
innocent pleasure a crime? 
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MEREDITH NICHOLSON is undoubtedly right in mak- 
ing one of his characters say that there is too much of 
the sort of writing which assumes that the virile book 
must of necessity say everything that decent people 
leave unsaid. “They talk about warning the innocent; 
but there’s not much sense in handing a child the hot 
end of the poker just to make it dread the fire.” The 
protection which shoves things into notice which may 
but for such obtrusion be instinctively avoided is well- 
meaning enough, but it should carefully attend to spe- 
cific needs and keep to them. Blurting out things with 
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tactless disregard for occasions and Here indifierema 
to fine instincts may be admirable as far as honesty is 
concerned, but it is undeserving of excuse on that ac- 
count. Whenever people have something they want 
said that requires delicacy and good judgment, they 
pick out their spokesman with regard to these require- . 
ments and not merely with regard to the thing to be 
said. A blunder is sometimes worse than a lie, and next 
to having the truth is the grace to say it so that it will 
produce truth. If this is universally conceded in ordi- 
nary matters, why not insist upon it in matters which are 
extraordinarily dependent for their effect on the way 
they are put? Yet these are just the matters in which 
the privilege is claimed of flagrant violation of decency 
for the sake of preventing its violation. If one new 
society could be tolerated, it would be a society to pro- 
mote a sense of humor among reformers, and to extend 
the artistic sense to hygienists. 


The Modified Milk of the Word. 


The Apostle Peter wrote about the sincere milk of the 
word. ‘There is a very decided tendency nowadays to 
use modified milk when the needs and condition of 
spiritual babes indicate such food. We have noticed 
that in some noon-day services the liturgical material 
is used with significant discretion. Just the portions 
we should omit for our souls’ sake we find they omit for ~ 
brevity’s and the congregation’s sake. The result is 
such a modification as makes the service indistinguish- 
able from the sort Unitarians are accustomed to conduct. 
A church calendar of a Presbyterian church has the 
Apostles’ Creed printed on the back, but after the words 
“He descended into hell,” there is a parenthesis explain- 
ing this extraordinary assertion by adding, ‘was under 
the power of death.” Every time the creeds are revised 
there is some such modification, and while loyalty to the 
old standards is emphatically asseverated, some incon- 
venient phraseology, some indigestible ideas, are diluted 
or otherwise modified so that the mind will not reject 
the teaching. : 

We should be the last to mention this with any satirical 
inflection. We truly approve of it, and highly respect the 
wisdom which prefers to keep truth alive by change 
rather than preserve error by fixity. We are glad to see 
that many churches recognize that people’s thinking 
now has to be allowed for, and that it deserves respect. 
It has long been the curiosity and puzzle of the mind 
that while everywhere else antiquated machinery goes 
to the scrap-heap, and old-fashioned costumes ornament — 
museums, and weapons of former times make interesting 
collections of great value as such, the ideas and methods 
of religion exact the kind of loyalty which keeps them 
in use long after they have ceased to be of any use. A 
physician who has no books in his library but those of a — 
former decade, though they may be the best of their 
day, and whose practice is guided by nothing that has 
taken place since he went to school, though the school 
was the best in the world, is not, if we know it, the physi- _ 
cian for any of us. A lawyer whose information is limited 
by his attachment to unrevised statutes is not consulted 
when people find out the fact. ‘To be out of date is no’ 
considered pious or truthful anywhere else but in re- 
ligion. Because we honor the greatness of Aristotle is 
no reason to anybody for thinking that the master of 
those who know should be followed so far’as to take all 
his ideas for gospel. What the fathers say is entitled 
to serious consideration, and the fact that they li 
much nearer the time of Jesus adds to the in 


their teaching; but even Trinita a 


ns cele there some fo eet no more and no 
s, form anything like a cement pier for the building 
of the structure of faith and creed. When Livingstone 
lived, what he wrote about Africa deserved entire credit, 
_ and got it; but who would ever think now of limiting his 
information about Africa by what Livingstone wrote, no 
matter how well he knew the character and reliability of 
: that great explorer? 
Of course the answer to all this is, we are aware, quite 
_ ready. It is that there are some things which are true 
once for all, and do not change from age to age, and 
that those who declared such things in the great days 
did so with a depth of penetration and a loftiness of 
expression which make their words authoritative and 
final. We should say this too. We believe it just as 
- much as any one. Where it applies, this answer is con- 
clusive. But the question is as to the application. How 
_ much will this reasoning cover? It will cover only those 
_ things which have not been displaced by later informa- 
tion and further consideration. In order to make this 
defence of conservatism and strict verbal fidelity of any 
worth, things must be sifted, and that which remains un- 


has altered. This, and not any wholesale destruction of 
former beliefs, is what we are after. We do not advise 
throwing away anything that continues to be of demon- 
strable worth; and we do not feel inclined to keep, out of 
reverence, things that only clutter up the mind and gather 
dust, and hinder faith. ‘Those who hesitate to leave 
them behind because it seems disloyal to do so, and who 
stand by the faith delivered to the saints just as it was 
delivered and understood because they feel such un- 
swerving allegiance is admirable, overlook a _ conse- 
quence of their fidelity which undermines it. They 
overlook the fact that though people may recognize 
their unalterableness, and admit its admirable side, they 
are none the less disinclined to fasten themselves to it, 
and are even driven further off from religion by this 
kind of fidelity to it. To have the language of religion, 
. its range of ideas, its motives and appeals, its representa- 
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tions and principles, all out of relation with the way 
people think and speak and act in all their living is to 
pull religion out of life and make it continually less 
likely to be understood and appreciated. A good many 
of the usual expressions, a good deal of the usual ideas, 
of ellw-meaning loyalty, are totally unmeaning, when 
they are not positively repugnant, to clear and honest 
minds. If the crowds on a city street were to be stopped 
and told what is being said in the churches they pass, 
they would not know what the speakers were talking 
about. That is why the crowds are on the street in- 
stead of in the churches,—they are not told about re- 
_ligion so that common sense and ordinary reason can 
assimilate it. It must be modified, or the churches 
which deperid on the support of public intelligence and 
faith will die of malnutrition. 
_Candor compels the admission that no one denomina- 
tion or set of denominations has all the modifying to do. 
A liberal religion can get conventional and cant-ridden 
as well as a conservative one. Any pool will get stagnant, 
er pure it is at first, if it is shut off from natural 
of truth. Phrases repeated without appreciation, 
catch-words of denominational habit, become a sort 
ecclesiastical slang, the heterodoxy of one day be- 
an eee in its turn, a flabby sentimentalism 
1anly spirit, ranting iconoclasm out- 
ity and self-assertion unrestrained 
3 and courtesy, unfairness in con- 
oversial disposition itself,—such 
nay Adee yaad should none the 
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affected by progress separated from that which progress 
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less be modified. We do not counsel any and all sorts of 
modification. When it comes to a paraphrase of the 
Lord’s Prayer, we are content with the original version 
without any assisting phraseology. ‘The best things in 
fact need no modifying. And the fact that they do need 
no change leads men of all faiths to the few simple central 
things which all find sufficient. } D. 


Thieves and Fools. 


David, or some one else with-the same name, once 
wrote, “‘I said in my haste all men are liars.”” A Scotch- 
man, reading that, exclaimed, ““Ah, David, if ye were 
living now, ye might say it at your leisure!’”’ Well- 
grown girls who apply for places in domestic service not 
infrequently (we have recently known two cases) add 
two years to their age to increase their chances of getting 
employment. Being challenged, one of them smilingly 
confessed and said it was only a “‘simple lie.” The 
other one, looking at it in the same way, said, ‘‘ Well, it 
hurt nobody.” 

One of the rare things in human intercourse is a simple 
and honest manifestation of the inner thought and 
feeling. ‘There are many occasions when honest ex- 
pression would be the cause of pain and would do no 
good. The only polite and kindly thing to do is to 
cover dislike under a veil of formal politeness and pass 
on. ‘That is to say that the “simple lie’ in action seems 
often to be better than the harshness of truth. ‘This 
suggestion might be amplified to any extent, because 
the surface of society is veneered with it to an incredible 
extent. When the Unitarians at a session of the General 
Conference in Washington held a reception in the ball- 
room of The Arlington, the head porter, who was looking 
on, said to the writer: ‘‘How different this is from the 
usual receptions here. These people seem to be glad 
to see each other, but in the winter we have a great 
many fashionable receptions here,—hollow-hearted 
things!” Putty, glue, and varnish often take the place 
of good work, and it is lucky that we have them. 

How many men and women of decent and even 
honorable positions in society are free from the itching 
fingers which are incited by furtive desires to purloin 
“souvenirs,” or to pick up unconsidered trifles that no 
one seems to own! Of a famous geologist it was said 
that it was not safe to leave a rare fossil within his 
reach, for he would steal it, even though he would never 
dare to put it on exhibition. - 

Plagiarism is.an offence so common that it has almost 
attained to the respectability of accepted custom. When 
a well-known minister was detected in preaching a ser- 
mon by Dr. Parker of London, his congregation not only 
condoned the offence, but gave him leave to go on steal- 
ing if he could find other sermons as good as that. The 
eloquence of Robert Ingersoll is transmuted into the 
exhortation of an evangelist, and his admirers say, in 
effect, that it serves the infidel right to put his speech to 
pious uses. 

There are many cases, where the offence is not so 
glaring, that a reputation for sound thinking and per- 
suasive speech is’ gained by regarding everything that 
has been printed as common property. Some notable 
failures in the ministry are the result of habits of pre- 
tence and petty thievery that had become too evident 
to be overlooked, or that in some cases led to overt acts 
and open disgrace. 

The treatment of weak nations and tribes by those 
that are strong needs no exposure. That it has been 
base and selfish is not a secret to be revealed: the 
knowledge of it is written large all over the history of 
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civilization. ‘The loot taken from Pekin and now pre- 
served in English mansions and American homes will 
some day be concealed, or returned as stolen goods with 
confessions of guilt. England is just beginning to repair 
the wrong done to Ireland, and to give to the people of 
India the rights of which for a century they have been 
deprived. Our own government is slowly, very slowly, 
making it safe for Indian tribes to occupy desirable 
tracts of land which their neighbors covet. 

In regard to respect for truth there is a remarkable 
difference between the attitude of the best scientific 
authorities and that of the majority of the governing 
boards of theological schools. When the Johns Hopkins 
University was opened to students, it was laid down 
as a prime condition of success in biological study that 
one must practise “‘a truthfulness incapable of the least 
perversion (either by way of omission or commission) 
in the description of an observation or an experiment, or 
of the least reluctance to acknowledge an érror once it 
has been found to have been made.” ~ 

At any popular divinity school the student is adjured 
first of all to find out what the church to which he belongs 
and which he hopes to serve has taught concerning the 
fundamental duties and prospects of the human race, 
and thus he is adjured under penalty of outlawry from 
the church and the school if he swerves from loyalty to 
the creed. When a man so educated begins in earnest 
to make a deliberate search for the truth, it not in- 
frequently happens that he suddenly finds the “system”’ 
which he has trusted fall in ruins at his feet. 

In the title of this article the word ‘‘fools’’ was included. 
It is not necessary to elucidate, for “the devil always was 
a fool.’”” Let whoever would acquaint himself with the 
psychology of fools read the Proverbs of Solomon, where 
he will find fools mentioned seventy-five times with 
proper descriptions and epithets. For this writing it is 
sufficient to say only that any one who thinks that 
by practising lying and petty thievery he can circum- 
vent the powers that preside over human destiny, or 
even the lesser authorities that control the course of 
events in society, is simply a fool who pays too much for 
what he gets out of life; or, as Dr. Franklin would put 
it, he pays too dear for his whistle. GB: 


American Gnitarian Association. 
A Peril Overpast. 


I write this morning (May 1) in a mood of profound 
gratitude for the good-will of the many friends and sup- 
porters of the cause which the Association represents. 
The generous gifts of individuals and the increases in 
the contributions received during the last three days 
have apparently provided the funds needed to bring 
the Association to the end of the financial year without 
deficit. The exact figures are not yet attainable, but 
enough is known to make sure that the perils which 
threatened our work have been escaped. Again, it has 
been demonstrated that this cause has reliable friends 
who will come to its support in time of need. I cannot 
write to each individual giver to make my grateful 
acknowledgments, but I want all the readers of the 
Register, who believe in the national cause, to share in 
the relief from immediate anxiety and in the encourage- 
ment to go forward cheerfully and steadfastly. 

The facts of the situation have been repeatedly set 
forth, but it may be wise to make brief record of the 
causes which necessitated so urgent an appeal during 
the month of April. Last May the directors of the 
Association, in accordance with the habit of many years 
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and the wise custom of all similar organizations, adopted 
their budget for the new fiscal year. This budget is 
based upon a careful estimate of the probable receipts of 
the Association during the year. The income from the 
endowment can be exactly computed. The income from 
the contributions of churches and individuals can usually 
be estimated with reasonable accuracy. On May 11 
the treasurer submitted to the directors his estimate of 
the income from all sources that would probably be 
available during the year 1915-16, and named $115,000. 
On May 28 the board proceeded to make its appropria- 
tions in accordance with this estimate. Later, following 
the instructions of the Annual Meeting, and believing | 
that the delegates of the churches meant business when 
they adopted a unanimous resolution instructing the 
directors to undertake new missionary endeavors, addi- 
tional appropriations over and above the budget were 
made to the extent of some $5,000. ‘This meant that 
the directors entered into obligations for the year 1915-16 
amounting in round numbers to $120,000, and it became 
necessary to raise in the churches constituting the mem- 
bership of the Association a sum of $65,000. ‘This was 
nothing extraordinary, for that sum has been repeatedly 


contributed or exceeded in recent years. 


The work of the year went forward as planned, and 
was unusually broad and effective. The unpaid co- 
operation of a number of ministers was secured, which 
added to the extent of the missionary endeavors. It 
was no surprise, though it is always a deplorable fact, 
that. during the first six months of the year practically 
no receipts came in from the churches. ‘That is the 
unfortunate condition under which all the work of the 
Association has to be conducted. The officers antici- 
pate that situation and provide for it. As the year 
advanced, it appeared, however, that the multiplicity of 
the claims before the churches was seriously affecting 
the contributions of the churches for the national cause. 
The supplies that normally flow into the main channel 
were being diverted to an unusual degree. First came 
the claims of the great Relief Funds, to which Unitarians 
contributed with their wonted generosity. Then came 
the subscription raised by the Special Committee of the 
General Conference for the support of the work in West- 
ern Canada. ‘Then came the appeals of the Service 
Pension Society and for the endowment of The Alliance 
and the Young People’s Religious Union. Finally came 
the appeal for the purchase of Star Island. The com- 
mittee in charge of that enterprise had a splendid success 
in raising more than $40,000 in our churches, but a 
considerable proportion of that sum came straight out 
of the contributions usually made to the Association. 
These were all good causes, and they had the sympathy 
of the officers of the Association,—a sympathy given in 
spite of the fact that experience declared that the Asso- 
ciation would itself suffer because of these unusual 
demands on the people of our churches. 

On April 1, one month before the end of the fiscal 
year, owing to these unusual circumstances, it was ap- 
parent that only $25,000 of the needed $65,000 had been 
contributed to the work of the Association. This created 
an emergency and accounted for the appeal for the 

“$40,000 in Four Weeks.”’ It should be remembered that © 
the original expectations of the directors of the Assoa 
tion were entirely normal. They did not anticipate any 
material increase of giving, and they did not ask 
any unusual or additional support. What they nee 
was the usual supply. The fact that the friends of 
cause have now sent in the money needed to meet 
obligations of the year will undoubtedly encourage 
Board of Directors to go forward fearlessly. It w 
still be necessary to practise many undesirable etn nor 
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_ of raising the needed money. It will further be necessary, 
at this time, to ask for the forbearance and patience of 
the ministers and officers of the missions supported by 
the Association. The budget for the new year will be 
prepared as rapidly as possible; but the time of the 
president and treasurer for the past month has been 
completely absorbed in the’ uncongenial duties of money- 
raising, and they have not been able to give sufficient 
attention to the plans for the new year. They must 
now, though in something of a breathless condition, try 
to overtake the labors that they have had to postpone. 

I repeat my grateful acknowledgments to the many 
friends whose co-operative energy and good-will have 
made possible the raising of the ‘‘$40,o00 in Four Weeks.”’ 

SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


Current Copics. 


. WuiLe the State Department at Washington was 
awaiting at the beginning of the week Germany’s reply 
to America’s demand for an immediate cessation of the 
undersea war as heretofore conducted by Germany, 
powerful influences were at work in Berlin to find a 
pacific issue out of a critical situation. It was evident 
from the utterances of the German press on the subject, 
that there was a strong popular sentiment in the Ger- 
man Empire, not only against a compliance with the 
terms enunciated by the American note, but even against 
the proffer of any concession to American sentiment 
which would detract from the effectiveness of the sub- 
marine as a destroyer of enemy commerce. ‘The Govern- 
ment, however, appeared to realize the possible conse- 
quences of a diplomatic conflict with the United States, 
to be followed by an outbreak of hostilities. Accordingly, 
official Germany was making a visible effort to create a 
more conciliatory state of mind among the German 
people, with a view to an attempt to place relations 
between Germany and America on a satisfactory basis. 
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A SUGGESTION from Berlin, probably emanating from 
official sources, that Germany might be prepared to 
offer concessions on the main issue, was met with an 
intimation in press despatches from Washington, that 
the American Government will be found unwilling to 
discuss anything less than the demand which it had 
originally formulated. In the mean while, the State 
Department last week received from the Foreign Office 
at London a reply to the American protest against 
British interference with neutral trade through the 
workings of various orders-in-council operating as a 
“blockade” without the legal existence of a blockade. 
The reply of the British Government was, in effect, 
that Britain’s supervision over neutral commerce was 
necessitated by the need of preventing the forwarding 
of supplies to the Central Powers through neutral coun- 
tries, and that such a supervision was justified by the 
situation and sanctioned by precedents established by 
the United States during the Civil War. 
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_ One of the striking events of the week was the out- 
break of a revolt in Dublin on Easter Monday. The 
pr tion of an Irish republic was followed by local 
Rpcisings in other parts of Ireland, notably in the western 
nties. After a week’s fighting, in the course of which 
estimated that damages amounting to more than 
had been done in Dublin alone, it was offi- 
nced in London last Monday that the leaders 
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and ‘to urge upon the churches better and earlier methods. 
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of the rebellion in the Irish capital had surrendered un- 
conditionally, and that they had issued instructions to 
their subordinates in the provinces to do likewise. John 
E. Redmond, the chief of the Nationalist group in Parlia- 
ment, denounced the uprising as the act of madmen who 
had killed the prospects of an early application of the 
Home Rule Act in Ireland. ‘The armed forces of the 
revolt were variously estimated at between ten thousand 
and fourteen thousand men. They appear to have been 
imperfectly armed and insufficiently organized, and the 
complete failure of the movement was regarded as 
assured. 
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THE initial reports of the Irish disturbances, passed 
by the British censor, contained the persistent suggestion 
that German influences were behind the outbreak. This 
theory obtained some color from the seizure of Sir Roger 
Casement and some companions shortly after they had 
disembarked in boats from a German warship off the 
coast of Ireland, and by the sinking at the same time of 
a vessel loaded with a large quantity of arms. Sir Roger, 
who was transferred to a London prison after he had 
landed from a boat, had been living in Germany since 
soon after the outbreak of the war, and he had fre- 
quently been quoted in the German press as giving 
utterance to anti-English sentiments. It appeared that 
the arms which were sunk were of German origin, and 
sympathizers with the uprising gave currency in America 
to assurances that before the firing of the first shot in 
Dublin, Germany had pledged herself to recognize the 
Irish republic without delay and to back up its aspira- 
tions with direct military aid. No such recognition was 
accorded, however, so far as was shown by the news 
that penetrated to this side of the Atlantic. 
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ANOTHER important event of the week was the sur- 
render of Kut-el-Amara to the Turks after a siege of 
almost five months. Gen. ‘Townshend, the British 
commander at Kut-el-Amara, was within a few miles of 
Bagdad six months ago, and it appeared that the great 
entrepét on the Tigris was about to fall into British hands. 
Just when a British victory of the highest significance 
seemed assured, however, a powerful attack by the 
Turkish defenders of Bagdad proved so effective that 
the British expedition had to retreat. Gen. Townshend, 
with a force estimated at about ten thousand men, one- 
third of whom were English troops, then entrenched 
himself at Kut-el-Amara, which is about one hundred 
miles south of Bagdad, and was soon invested there. 
Several attempts have been made since to relieve him. 
In the last of these attempts, only a week before the 
fall of Kut-el-Amara, an official Turkish report told of 
heavy losses incurred by the British. The German press 
welcomed the Turkish victory as one of the decisive 
events of the war on all fronts. There appear to have 
been about nine thousand men in the British garrison 


when it surrendered. 
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ComING as it did after the failure of the British cam- 
paign on Gallipoli Peninsula, the fall of Kut-el-Amara 
created a profgund impression throughout the world. 
One of the immeédiate results of the latest ‘Turkish victory 
was the collapse of the British advance up the Tigris 
River, which evidently was designed to effect a junction 
with the Russian forces operating from the Caucasus. 
It appeared to be a certainty that, with Kut in Turkish 
hands and a large Turkish army released for other duties, 
the British expedition under Gen. Sir Percy Lake, which 
had failed to relieve ‘Townshend, would have to retire 
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forthwith in the direction of the head of the Persian Gulf, 
where it had established its base. It also appeared 
that this retirement would not be effected without 
serious danger of a fresh reverse. In England the sur- 
render of Gen. Townshend elicited a notable consensus 
of press appreciations of the heroism and good generalship 
which had been displayed in the long defensive operations 
against a greatly superior army and under conditions 
which made the defence a task of exceptional difficulty. 
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By way of an offset to the British reverse in the valley 
of the Tigris, the Russian armies under the command of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas are making continued ad- 
vances further north. The taking of Trebizond, the 
greatest port of Asia Minor on the Black Sea, must be 
regarded as an achievement of considerable strategic im- 
portance, although, as‘in the case of the fall of Erzerum 
several weeks earlier, the Prussians failed to capture the 
garrison, which withdrew practically intact. At Trebi- 
zond the Russians will be able to establish a sea-base for 
further inland operations. Such a base they have needed 
very badly in the Turkish theatre of events, as Erzerum 
was of little value in that respect, owing to the difficulty 
of communication. ‘The Russian General Staff is taking 
quick advantage of the new opportunity. Supplies and 
troops on a large scale are being conveyed by sea to 
Trebizond, and the southward movement of the Russian 
armies has been accelerated since its acquisition, despite 
the increasing force of resistance which Turkey is offering 
all along the line of the Russian advance. 


Brevities. 


The moving picture offers new themes for literature 
of various kinds, fiction and poetry included. 


The editor of a denominational paper calls an effective 
paragraph ‘‘a juicy, meaty morsel,” useful for kindling 
“the homiletic fire.”’ 


One hears much vague talk about the need of economy 
and the dangers of extravagance; but, to be really effec- 
tive, a thrift campaign should be well organized and 
definitely instructed. 


In any organization it is well to remember that the 
difference between efficiency and friction is often the 
difference between the drop of oil and a grain of sand 
applied to delicate machinery. 


The London Christian Life warns its evangelical 
neighbors that if they wish to put an end to “‘the Uni- 
tarian heresy,’”’ no means can be so effective as “large 
libations of kindness and appreciation,” and adds that 
Unitarians themselves would rejoice in the day when 
their protests should be needless and their affirmations 
allowable. 


Workers who must go out to their daily work, rain 
or shine, often do not know their advantage over the 
worker who ‘‘lives in,’’ as the English, advertisements 
say. ‘To start the day with a breath of outdoor air, a 
greeting from a friend, met on the street or in the car, a 
chance of something unexpected to change the current 
of one’s thoughts, these give the variety, slight though 
it may be, that brightens the day. Perhaps the house- 
keeper who does her own marketing is wise for more 
reasons than she understands. 


On Immortality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Please permit me to express my appreciation for Mr. 
Holmes’s argument for immortality, but I wish to add that 
I think the argument would really be stronger if he did 
not demand quite so much—if he would keep clear the 
distinction between proof and demonstration. What 
we generally meati by strictly scientific or demonstrable 
knowledge is that concerning which there can be no ques- 
tion or doubt. That the sum of the angles of a triangle 
is equal to two right angles, that water freezes at 32 
degrees Fahrenheit, that every ray of light has three 
primary colors, are truths which any one can verify and 
the results are invariably the same. ‘This is strictly 
scientific or demonstrable knowledge. 

It is evident that, while we have many very satisfying 
proofs of immortality, it cannot yet be classed with the 
above truths. 

On the other hand, there are so-called scientific theories, 
such as invisible ions and “ether” in the atmosphere, 
which are quite generally held, not because they have 
come to be really demonstrated knowledge, but be- 
cause they explain more facts than any other theory. 
This, then, is the place for the arguments for immortality. 

So fac as I can recall, every notable person who has 
treated this subject has made this distinction. 

With Kant the arguments for both God and immortality 
are proofs (Beweise), not demonstrations. They belong 
not to the Critique of the Pure Reason, but to the 
Critique of the Pure Practical Reason. They lack 
“mathematical precision.’”’ He says, “The highest good 
practically is possible only under the presupposition of 
the immortality of the soul; consequently this, as insep- 
arably bound up with the moral law, is a postulate of 
the pure practical reason.”’ 

Goethe said, “To me the eternal existence of my soul 
is proved from my idea of activity’; and again, ‘‘It is 
to a thinking being quite impossible to think himself 
non-existent, ceasing to think and live; so far does every 
one carry in himself the proof (Beweise) of immortality.” 

Dr. Martineau’s wonderful statement referred to by 
Mr. Holmes, that “we believe in immortality not because 
it can be demonstrated in experience, but we are always 
trying to demonstrate it because we must believe it,”’ 
is in perfect accord with Kant and Goethe, and is a 
frank admission that immortality is not demonstrated. 

Nor can I see anything “peculiar’’ in the two state- 
ments from John Fiske. ‘In “Life Everlasting’ he is 
arguing in accord with Kant, that immortality is un- 
supported by demonstrative. evidence or proof beyond ~_ 
the possibility of denial, whereas in his “Destiny of 
Man” he is giving the usual argument that a rational 
interpretation of the universe clearly implies immortality. 
Hence his personal confession, which Mr. Holmes does 
not quote in full: ‘For my own part I believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, mot in the sense in which I accept 
the demonstrable truths of science, but as a supreme act of — 
faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.”’ in 

Once more the ‘‘apparently contradictory position” 
of Dr. Gordon disappears entirely if we keep this dis- 
tinction in mind. Dr. Gordon, with all the aboy 
mentioned, admits that we ‘“‘must surrender at the ot 
set all hope of demonstration,’ but he concludes, 
Fiske does, that reason registers its decree in favor 
immortality. The two statements are perfectly 
sistent. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, in his “Argument 
Immortality” at the Parliament of Religions, said, ‘ W1 
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proof of immortality, then it is 
dem linear measurement of a principle, 
the Troy-weight of an emotion, or the color of an 
ection, or as if he should insist upon finding the human 
_ soul with his scalpel or microscope.’’ Once more, Prof. 
_ Emerton, in his “Unitarian Thought,” discussing the 
danger of our falling in the ‘‘trap of pseudo-science,” says 
_ that “‘Unitarians as a whole have not allowed its super- 
_ ficial attraction to take any hold on them whatever. 
_ They have discerned instinctively that the nature of the 
_ evidence on which all such conclusions must rest is hope- 
lessly far removed from the convincing quality of true 
scientific evidence.”” My contention, then, is that Mr. 
‘Holmes’s fine arguments will be more effective if he 
does not claim too much, and to claim that we know, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that we shall live 
eternally is, 1 think, claiming too much in this argu- 
ment. JosEPpH P. MacCartTny. 
Wa truam, Mass. 
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A Letter. from London. 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


I wonder whether the tale of the streets will ever tell 
us all our young men have gone to the Front! The 
shops say so; no promises of the fulfilment of orders 
within a given time can be extorted from them, a general 
“short-handedness”’ being the plea urged for all short- 
comings, and bound to find acceptance notwithstanding 
inner doubts. The taxi-proprietors say so, in explana- 
tion of a shortage in a trade that still turns up its nose 
at female labor; the churches reiterate it, pointing to 
their depleted choirs; and yet in train, restaurant, and 
crowded thoroughfare the tale of Briton’s manhood 
seems scarcely diminished. ‘‘Where do they come 
from?” is the universal cry. The luncheon hour perhaps 
betrays a change of conditions. Between one and two 
o'clock in the afternoon, instead of the normal outpouring 
of young men from Government offices on the way to 
appease midday appetites, women and girls flood the 
pavement; middle-aged women with eyes alert and an 
elasticity of movement, that springs from knowing they 
are wanted in the world, and young girls, “flappers,” 
hair still in pigtail, inclined to a slight importance of 
mien presumably suitable to those who bear a part of 
the world’s burden. Atlas of old might smile at the 
sight of such slender, delicate shoulders eagerly proffered 
to help him in his task. With the everlasting perversity 
of nature, the responsibilities of war-work seem to age 
the young and rejuvenate the old. ‘There never yet was 
woman born who did not long for her niche, and the war 
has furnished many niches. , 
It has done more. In passing its grim hand across the 
face of British girlhood it has effaced the discontent that 
_ often marred the lovely faces that seemed to nurse a 
_ grievance against an unconscious world. They were 
_ becoming very noticeable, those drooping lines of an 
ever-present discontent, bidding fair to crystallize into 
the permanent disfigurement of the loveliest face. Now 
that real sorrow has thrown its shadow over all England, 
_ petty grievances, born mostly of idleness and self-absorp- 
n, have taken wing forever; we are looking at the world 
1 a truer sense of proportion. The English naval 
- has it in joke against himself, that he is always 
ling pane when there is something to grumble 
_ Perhaps we are all more or less the same. 
; t to find pure joy without the shadow 
and meet the leave trains at Victoria 
burden of Tommies from the Front. 
rough and tumble of eager hu- 
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manity! Women with babies in arms; patient women 
who have perhaps met that train and the two previous 
ones at Victoria, night after night, always with the baby 
in arms, always with the ebb and flow of anticipation in 
their faces, fading at last, it may be, to the dull level of 
hope deferred that plays so large a rdéle in the lives of the 
poor. A look of envy maybe, as some other woman more 
fortunate finds an answering smile from a khaki-clad 
form laden with a heterogeneous collection of goods, 
boots, and putties caked with mud fresh from the trenches, 
but living for the moment only, and as near heaven in that 
glorious instant as this earth is likely to bring him. 


‘Then the scramble for exit; nothing but home will do 


for the man whose wife bears him off triumphantly; but 
the single man, and those whose homes are still farther 
and whose next objective may be King’s Cross or Euston, 
find hands eager to serve them at the canteen, open day 
and night, with sandwiches, cakes, hot coffee, or soup, 
welcome to tired frames before starting afresh on their 
travels. To all those voluntary workers, middle-aged 
women to quite young girls, engaged on two-hour shifts 
of washing-up, cooking, and serving, never does one hear 
of a rude word; nothing but gratitude and good manners 
—manners neither cringing nor familiar, but herald of 
the great “levelling” that must surely come, and that 
will be a levelling up, and not the levelling down, which 
was the cry of the old socialist. Truly we have reason 
to be proud of our Tommies! 

There are intervals of silence at Victoria, when the 
vaulted roof of the station echoes back no joyful words of 
greeting, and no crowded trains steam in,—a silence that 
to the initiated is heavy with the presage of long casualty 
lists. Those eager women burdened with sleepy children 
are at home, some of the more highly strung starting at 
their own shadows—waiting. All leave stopped means 
“something doing’’ somewhere in France. ‘The weather- 
stained khaki disappears from tube and motor-bus, and 
everybody’s nerves become tuned to a pitch of which 
I think very few of us are aware. You grow hardened 
to the little tug of anxiety that greets you when you 
wake, and pulls at you gently all day at the back of 
whatever you may be doing; but it is there, and will 
exact its dole later on. 

The world is certainly facing its sorrows wonderfully; 
high and low, as the saying is. Mourning is becoming 
less and less obtrusive in its outward signs. The heavy 
crape and trappings of thirty or forty years ago would 
have added an intolerable burden to the tale of sadness 
in the streets, as it certainly did when I was in Paris 
during October, 1914. It is curious that the conventions 
in a country priding itself on a vivacity and light-hearted- 
ness, of which they do not consider that we English are 
capable, should enforce an outward form of mourning 
that must necessarily depress all the spirits in its neigh- 
borhood. The French widow is veiled in heaviest black 
from the crown of her head to the ground at her feet, and 
the effect in the streets of Paris was depressing beyond 
words! I am told they think us frivolous—the sober 
English in their land of gray fog! National character 
has seemingly changed over there as well as here, and ~ 
perhaps the influx of vibrations from our side may have 
affected more subtle influence than appears on the surface. 
Psychic forces are assuming a greater importance in the 
world’s calculations, and explanations of the otherwise 
inexplicable are being sought—and found—along lines 
that would once have been called fantastic. ‘Those of us 
from whom the war has not yet claimed all they hold 
dear owe a debt of. gratitude to those others who, re- 
pressing what to many are natural instincts, do not 
publish their grief through either garb or demeanor. 
It has helped us all, this restraint in the matter of out- 
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ward forms; and pride in having surrendered their best - 
to the holy cause of right has doubtless helped the 
mourners. It is a noticeable fact that in a nation so 
inclined to reserve and reticence as ourselves, people 
speak of their losses in the war to even comparative 
strangers in a way no one would have dreamed of doing 
a short time ago, and it testifies to a new universal sym- 
pathy springing up among us, sifting the real from the 
artificial,-and rending veils from secret places that have 
been jealously drawn. 

A great thirst for more knowledge is to be met with 
on all sides in London these days,—a craving to know 
where are husband, son, brother; what they are doing; 
how near or how far from ourselves. Assuredly the wave 
of love flowing from us to them, from them to us, may 
bring the answer to those heart-searching inquiries with 
a more certain note than that of mere hopeful specula- 
tion. The all-powerful, little-understood force of nature, 
love, can work what in old-fashioned days would have 
been called miracles, but the old ideas born mostly of 
the nodding plumes and pomp of dismal funeral proces- 
sions die hard, and a poor widow said to me not long ago 
in answer to my attempt at consolation, “‘ Yes’m, I know; 
of course he’s got no pain now and is in a happy land 
where they do say the sun is always shining—but there, 
when the wind’s blowin’ and the rain comin’ down that 
cruel, I can’t eat my supper for thinking of him lying out 
in the cold ground in some outlandish place with the shells 
bursting maybe right atop of him!’’ and she dissolved 
again into the dull hopeless grief it is so hard to reach. 

The natural exuberance of the British Tommy when 
home on leave takes at times surprising turns. I over- 
heard a radiant-faced man exclaim, to presumably his 
wife, in the street one day, “‘Ain’t it fine to be back in 
this blessed old climate!”” It was blowing at the moment, 
so hard it was impossible to hold up an umbrella and keep 
it from turning inside out; a sort of frozen rain met you 
in the face whichever way you turned; it was midday, but 
so dark that it might have been midnight, and quite late 
in March! I found myself murmuring, ‘Oh! to be in 
England now that April’s there!’’ with a spasm of mirth, 
and a sympathetic glance at the imperturbable man from 
the trenches. 

The cheerfulness of the blind is everywhere proverbial, 
but a visit to St. Dunstan’s in Regent’s Park is a revela- 
tion. A large airy building, once a spacious private 
house, the sward of the park surrounding it, is now given 
up entirely to soldiers blinded in the war. 

The day I paid them a visit the sun was shining, the 
shadows of the leafless trees turning the prosaic macadam 
of the roadway into a subtle suggestion of delicate lace- 
work. ‘The beauty of it, with the blue-gray distances of 
the park beyond, brought a choke into my throat. It 
seemed unnecessarily cruel of Nature to smile so alluringly 
with the shadow of that great tragedy so close; to be 
spreading her priceless gifts so wantonly before the 
darkened eyes that must long to drink them in. Walk- 
ing up the drive, one had a sense of wishing to walk on 
tiptoe, to do anything that might be a mark of sympathy 
for those poor sufferers. 

In this mood I arrived at the front door, to be met by 
a string of men coming down the steps toward me. Each 
held the next by the hand, half a dozen or more, laughing 
and talking at the top of their voices. One stumbled 
and nearly fell, kept on his feet by the efforts of his com- 
panions, and he was immediately the butt of much ironical 
advice. He seemed to enjoy the joke against himself as 
much as the others, and their mirth was so infectious that 
I found myself laughing too, as, quite unconscious of my 
presence, the chaffing, chattering string of them passed 
on into the sunshine of the garden, while I, shaken out 
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of my former mood, went up the steps with a grin on my 
face! 

It was the same everywhere. A spontaneous cheer- 
fulness that was almost staggering greeted one. In the 
high-domed hall occupying the centre of the building 
that might once have been a winter garden, men sat or 
stood, or moved about, hands groping in front of them, 
but all smiling:and talking. As I stood speaking to the 
Sister in charge, a man came toward us, making for the 
door, avoiding obstacles on the floor, the chairs, and 
tables in a manner that seemed little short of magic. As 
he approached, the Sister moved aside, without, it Seemed 
to me, any necessity. Surely he must be able to see 
a little! The difference of light and shade or a patch of 
bright color I fancied must still find some response from 
his almost sightless nerves. He passed close with a word 
to the Sister and a smile on his face, and I saw that the 
eyes themselves had been removed! ‘The blind must 
surely have the inner sight! 

During the few minutes I stood there I had some trouble 
in making myself heard for the laughing and singing. 
“Tipperary’’ issued lustily from a source out of sight 
in a far corner, the chorus taken up by everybody within 
reach till the Sister put her fingers in her ears and laughed; 
a whistling accompaniment, not quite in tune, and a 
tapping of boots on the floor made conversation almost 
impossible. Ladies of all ages take them out walking, 
the more practised among them intrusted with the care 
of more than one, to walk in the park, or the less-fre- 
quented roads, a form of exercise the disabled men seem 
thoroughly to enjoy. Dances in the evenings are looked 
forward to with most eager delight, and partners of every 
age and degree are always forthcoming. Even young 
““war-widows”’ learn to suppress a natural disinclination 
to mix with their fellows in such festive circumstances, 
and dance gladly for hours to bring a bit of brightness 
into the lives permanently darkened in fighting for king 
and country. 

As I left the building a blind soldier near the door held 
it open for me, although I had said no word. I suppose 
he noted the step of a stranger and could tell it was a 
woman. Another burst of song sent me down the steps, 
as I had come up, with a smile on my face; no mere 
effort of affected cheerfulness, but a spontaneous mark 
of sympathetic amusement, none the less genuine for the 
lump in my throat that would come back before I had 
left the precincts of St. Dunstan’s, with its gray burden 
of calamity and its surprising pluck and fortitude in the 
facing of it, far behind. 

WESTMINSTER, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Ideal and Purpose of Unitarian Worship. 


REV. A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


This is a universe of laws,—orderly, righteous proc- 
esses,—toward which one should be reverent, rational, 
and free. Without reverence for law, it will not be 
obeyed; without rational understanding of law, it can- 
not be obeyed; and neither reverential purpose nor ra- 
tional insight are of any avail to a soul enslaved. 
Reverence, rationality, liberty,—each and all are essential © 
to orderly and righteous living in this universe of laws. 

Reverence,. like all other faculties, must be develope 2 
by exercise. To this end, people instinctively gather 
for public worship, the effect of which is the stimulus 
of reverence for law. This cultivation of reverence 
through worship is the chief function of the church, which 
may be thought of as a School of Reverence. 

This function is common to all religious sm and t 


_all places of worship. Not all churches, however, culti- 
vate reverence for law in a rational and free spirit; which 
is most unfortunate for the individual and disastrous for 
society. Unreasonable reverence breeds the bigot and 
the fanatic; irreverent rationalism breeds cyfiical law- 
lessness. Either attitude enslaves the soul and: hampers 
human progress. 

The purpose and ideal of the Unitarian church—the 
Liberal School of Reverence—is to unite reverence, 
reason, and liberty; thus equipping each human being 
for honorable and useful living with its fellows in this 
universe of law. 

If rational liberals, disloyal to their principles, neglect 
public worship and its cultivation of reverence, that 
function will be left altogether to less free and irrational 
churches—to the discrediting and decline of rational 
religious liberty. Reverent obedience of rational law is 
true liberty! 

NEEDHAM, Mass. 


The League to Enforce Peace: A False Note. 


CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Every one wishes to encourage the efforts of good men 
to get the peoples of the world together in a great League 
or Commonwealth of Peace. So beautiful is the ideal 
that we cannot be too careful to construct the new edifice 
on true and durable foundations. We must not be in 
careless haste to accept any scheme without making sure 
that it is righteous through and through. We venture 
therefore to call attention to a serious flaw in the struct- 
ure of the proposed “‘League to Enforce Peace.” In the 
first place, it carries a threat in its title: the word ‘“En- 
force,” appropriately printed in red, suggests blood. 
Next, the third and most important plank in the Plat- 
form provides that a recalcitrant member (or members) 
of the League shall be compelled to obey by the economic 
boycott, or by war. ‘This threatened resort to violence 
fairly spoils the otherwise good intent of the League. 
First, plausible as it seems, it goes against the facts 
of human nature. When you appeal to the worst in a 
man, to his fears, you tend to put his conscience out of 
commission and you tempt him to break his promises. 
War always does this. Indeed, no one is happy to obey 
under a menace. ‘The menace or threat, like a scowl, 
does appeal to a man’s worst. In fact, you mean it for 
some one else, not for yourself. It is a mark of distrust. 
Thus, the United States does not dream of breaking its 
promise, or needing to be coerced; perhaps it hopes that 
England and France may be trusted to behave like 
gentlemen. But we have in mind certain inferior nations, 
as we judge them, who may not be trusted. ‘The threat 
and the violence are in preparation for them! ‘This is not 
a good beginning for a League. Distrust will surely 
breed distrust. The nations whom we suspect will 
suspect us. You have written mutual suspicion into 
your fabric. If nations are no further advanced toward 
the spirit of a commonwealth than this you will never 
force them to trust and respect one another. 
Moreover, this proposed League distinctly prefers to 
keep the system of war in the world, and to use it on 
occasion among the more civilized nations. It legiti- 
“mates war by common consent. In its nearest venture 
of approach to an ideal, it sets all the world to hold 
possibilities of war continually in view. It practically 
denies that we can dispense with war for generations to 
me. Practically, it bids the American people to be 

y at any time, on a scale suited to our population and 
, to engage in war over unknown quarrels with 
s. No one has begun to think out the 
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ramifications of international disputes, of alignments 
and realignments, of plots and counterplots, of new 
schemes of attaining the ‘‘Balance of Power,” of tempt- 
ing pressure to trespass beyond the comparatively modest 
present plan of the League over the border-land of new 
ventures. Observe that by our initial foundation of a 
League to force and to fight, we are appealing to the 
nations on the side of their old military habitudes and 
traditions, not on the side of their humanity. In one 
sentence, we actually propose to use war to destroy war, 
to employ “Satan to cast out Satan.”’ 

All this means that we keep at the front in every 
nation the military class, which lives by war, which as 
a rule expects some day to see war, which wins honors 
and promotion by fighting, which tends to ‘‘magnify its 
office,” which is probably the most powerful class resi- 
dent in every capital of the world, which controls two 
of the greatest departments of the Government and 
draws the largest revenue from the Treasury. ‘To this 
immense professional interest add the weight of every 
mining company and huge steel plant and factory which 
has profits from military expense, waste, and extrava- 
gance. Add to this that we largely divert the business 
of the civil government from the welfare of the people 
and the protection or betterment of the submerged 
millions to problems and meddlesome enterprises be- 
yond our borders. Government was coming to mean 
a grand, co-operative, national service of mutual useful- 
ness; we go back to the tyrannical meaning of “‘ govern- 
ment”’ as contrived against real or hypothetical enemies, 
consisting in destructive force, and resting upon com- 
pulsion. Already we may see the murky figure of con- 
scription behind the projected citadel of Armed Peace. 
Was this perhaps the suggestion of a strange medieval 
picture in one of the early advertisements of the League? 

Moreover, the League fails to say a word to relieve both 
continents of the strain of the Monroe Doctrine. This 
outgrown idea, still tacitly avowed by men who ought 
to know its needless and yet incendiary character, pre- 
sents the chief surface of friction between us and other 
nations. It has no valid standing in international law. 
It is like a pile of old rags in the basement of a school- 
house. Withdraw it, and you have added the equivalent 
of fifty battleships to the defences of our nation and to the 
safety of the world. 

Again, the ‘“‘League to Enforce Peace’’ proceeds as if 
religion had taken wings from the earth. Where is the 
appeal to faith in God? Where is the gleam of a spiritual 
life in man? Where is the sense of a common humanity 
to be found in all men, to be respected, trusted, loved? 
War arises out of the inhumane attitude of fear, jealousy, 
enmity, the zeal to have revenge, the desire to punish 
some one. ‘The ‘‘ League to Enforce Peace”’ says nothing 
distinctly to change this barbarous attitude. The mem- 
bers of the League are still to keep their weapons in their 
hands; they stand on guard, as armed men always do 
stand, watchful to detect and to repress one of themselves 
who may “break out” from the bonds of a common 
compulsion. They want oaths and guarantees, pains 
and penalties, or they will not trust one another. They 
take their precedents from criminal law, not from the 
classic treasuries which mark human progress and inspire 
the lives of the loversof men. ‘They seek to provide for the 
justice of the letter, not for the generous justice of the 
spirit, without which justice never is done. There is no 
urgency of a common good-will; in short, there is no 
religion. We miss this great note whenever the advocates 
of the League write or speak. 

We wish that we could go with the League. It offers 
excellent company with men whom we like and respect. 
We wish that they might have thrown their united 
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influence toward a genuine forward movement, free of 
the militaristic menace, inspired with faith in God and 
trust in that inner life which, whenever appealed to, makes 
the humblest men faithful. We wish that they might have 
taken their lesson from that splendid pioneer of Inter- 
nationalism, William Ladd, who taught that the only 
needful sanction to bind the nations is their growing 
good-will. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


A Reply to Mr. Dole’s Objections. 


GEORGE W. NASMYTH, SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCH OF THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. 


Mr. Dole is, I understand, in agreement with the 
programme of the League to Enforce Peace in regard to 
three of its four proposals. He is in accord with our 
plans for a world court of justice to deal with all justiciable 
questions; for an international council of conciliation to 
hear, consider, and recommend solutions of all other 
questions; and for conferences between the signatories 
to develop international law. He would agree also, I 
understand, with the proposals of the League that 
all nations which enter it should give up their sovereignty 
in so far as this means the right to declare aggressive 
war before a dispute has been referred to either the 
court or the council. 

He disagrees only with the single plank in the League’s 
platform which provides for the joint use of economic 
and military forces against any member of the League 
which clearly violates its treaty obligation and declares 
war before submitting its case to an impartial tribunal. 
To this plank he makes ten objections as follows :— 

(1) It appeals to the worst in a man through his fears. 

On the contrary, I would say that the purpose of this 
third proposal is to remove the constant fear of aggression 
by forming a mutual insurance league among all the 
nations which become signatories. I have lived in Ger- 
many and other European countries for five years pre- 
ceding the war, and this period was an international 
reign of terror. ‘The people of every nation were perfectly 
sure that their nation would never be an aggressor; but 
a large section of the people were also sure that some 
other nation was planning aggression against them, and 
this cumulative fear, leading to the international arma- 
ment competition, was one of the most important causes 
of the war. Under the present system of international 
anarchy the military advantage is all on the side of that 
nation which shall “strike first and strike hard.” It is 
an axiom of all militarist philosophy that “attack is the 
best method of defence,” since war is “inevitable.” 
The League to Enforce Peace would reverse this mili- 
tary advantage and place it all on the side of the nation 
which acts only on the defensive, withdraws its troops 
ten kilometres from the boundary, and waits for the 
other nation to be the aggressor. 

(2) It has written mutual suspicion into its fabric. 

On the contrary, the League is based on the mutual 
trust that, if the need should arise, the signatory powers 
will fulfil their treaty obligations and rally to the defence 
of any member which is attacked. Without such mutual 
trust, no league—no form. of world organization—can 
ever be established or maintained. 

(3) It legitimates war by common consent. 

On the contrary, the League proposes to make aggres- 
sive war illegitimate. It proposes to brand as a crime 
any recourse to violence without submission to an im- 
partial tribunal. At present all war is legitimate in 
international law. By taking one kind of war, and that 
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the most important (for without aggression there will be 
no occasion for a war of defence), out of the legitimate 
class and declaring it illegitimate, the League marks a 
distinct advance. 

(4) It practically bids America be ready to engage in war 
over unknown quarrels. 

On the contrary, the only possible cause of quarrel is 
a clear-cut violation of solemn ‘treaty pledges by an 
aggressing nation. 

(5) It appeals to nations on the side of their old military 
habitudes and traditions, not on the side of their humanity. 

On the contrary, by its ideal of world organization, 
with the elements at least, of world judicial, legislative, 
and executive functions, the League appeals to the 
nations for a practical advance toward the ideal of unity 
of the world and the brotherhood of man. Many of 
us wish it might go further in the direction of world 
federation, with a real international police force instead 
of merely co-operating national armies and navies pledged 
to defend each other against aggression; with a world 
customs union, and constructive plans and instruments 
for dealing with problems such as those of the backward 
nations. But the League has sought to formulate only 
a minimum programme which would win the largest 
possible support and stand the best chance of acceptance 
at the present time, in the hope that from this beginning 
a rapid advance in the direction of a more perfect organiza- 
tion of the world may be possible. 

It is a statesmanlike plan in that it takes account of 
human nature as it will be after this war—umilitarized, 
possibly brutalized, with scores of millions of-men ac- 
customed to the wholesale murder of warfare and un- 
able suddenly to take the non-resistant position, to admit 
that they have been wrong, and that the commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill” applies to nations of men as well 
as individuals. It does count on a definite moral revolt 
against aggressive war and a widespread and passionate 
longing for a practical plan which will remove the night- 
mare of fear under which the people of all nations have 
been living, and enable them to develop their civiliza- 
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(6) It may lead to conscription. 

On the contrary, I believe the organization of the world 
in a League of Peace is the only way in which we shall 
be able to escape conscription and the danger of Prussianiz- 
ing our democracy. Armaments, militarism, conscription, 
are symptoms of a deep-lying disease of international 
anarchy, and the only way to avoid these symptoms is 
to cure the deep-lying disease by the organization of the 
world. 

(7) It ignores the Monroe Doctrine. 

On the contrary, it recognizes the fact that the Monroe 
Doctrine, which pledges us to no relationship with 
European international questions, has become obsolete; 
that as the events of the past year has shown, the 
era of the isolation of America has gone by; that our 
only choice is whether we shall shut our eyes to the facts, 
try to keep aloof from world movements and be dragged _ 
in at the tail of a great militaristic development of the 
world if Europe remains an armed camp, or whether we 
shall frankly recognize the facts, and take a boldly 
constructive initiative in asking the other nations to 
join with us in organizing the world under a system of 
justice and law. 

(8) It ignores spiritual forces. 

The proposals of the League represent a practical — 
programme for political action. It does not ignore 
spiritual forces any more than the political programme — 
of the Republican or the Democratic party ignores 
them. It seeks to give them direction and an opportu 
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F world. It is only by means of such organization that we 
- can hope to replace the god of battle by the god of love. 
(9) It takes its precedents from criminal law. 

It does brand aggressive war as a crime, and-in this it 
follows the overwhelming moral opinion of the civilized 
world. The time will come, I hope, when this crime 
will be treated as a disease due to wrong ideas in regard to 
the economic, social, and moral advantages of aggression, 
due to fear, and due to the general failure of humanity 
to replace the system of anarchy by a system of world 
organization. But, as in the evolution of our penology, 
the treatment of war as a crime will give the necessary 
security to society in which the further advance to the 
treatment of war as a disease will become possible. 

(10) The only needful sanction is growing good-will. 

If this is true, then the proposed sanctions of economic 
and military forces will never be used and their only func- 
tion will be to remove fear and give a sense of security, 
—to supply the indispensable environment in which the 
forces of good-will can create a higher patriotism of 
humanity. 

The League does not propose to establish the millennium. 
Its supporters maintain only that their plan is better than 
the present system, and more practical for immediate 
application than any other plan which has been proposed. 
Its advocates believe that if they can secure the adoption 
of these indispensable elements of world organization, 
a long step forward will have been taken, and the way 
opened for still greater advances toward the realization 
of the ideal of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 


Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


IX. 


In Salem it had been the custom of the people to travel 
in various parts of the world. One Sunday afternoon 
my wife and I were talking about this habit and the lack 
in my own education because I had never been abroad, 
and the serious indications that after twenty years of 
hard work my health was failing. We had five children, 
whom my wife would not leave, and I had no surplus 
of money to be used in such a way; but, agreeing that 
it was desirable for me to take a long vacation, my wife 
said, ‘“Why don’t you make an appointment to go 
abroad?”’ ‘Very well,” I said; “I will attend the Anni- 
versaries in London next May.” ‘The next morning 
I went in to Boston and, as usual, met Mr. George H. 
Ellis. He said that Charles G. Ames, editor of the 
Register, was going to leave, and that three months later 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows would give up his parish work 
and take his place. He said that if, meanwhile, I would 
edit the Register, my compensation would be $750. 

I went home and said that the means had been provided. 
: This was one of the “providences’’ frequent in my ex- 
_ perience. My parish kindly released me from all duties 
except preaching and inevitable calls for service. One 
day, coming out from a funeral of one of our oldest and 
dearest friends, as I entered the carriage, my wife, seeing 
_ my face, said, “‘Now I see what kills; it isn’t editing the 
_ Christian Register; it’s this kind of work.” 
__ My foreign tour was crowded with interesting experi- 
_ ences of which I will speak of only two. I was one of that 
ong procession of American pilgrims who have enjoyed 
‘boundless hospitality of English Unitarians, but I 
te in going to London when there was a crisis 
tional affairs. The American Unitarian 
had appointed me delegate to the British and 
nitarian Association, and Mr. Ireson, the 
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secretary, wrote, asking me to read a paper in Dr. Will- 
iams’s library on how to form a liberal conference. 
Some of our English friends had visited our meetings 
at Saratoga and had carried back glowing reports, which 
had excited a desire on the part of some to form a British 
National Conference. The opposition, however, was 
very -great. I met ninety Unitarian ministers at Dr. 
Williams’s library and read a condensed account of our 
own National Conference. William Henry Channing 
(the father of the present Baron, Francis Allston Chan- 
ning), a Unitarian radical and socialist in America, was 
then preaching at Liverpool. He had stood outside of 
all our organizations, and when I ceased to speak, all 
eyes turned to him, because every one thought he would 
be a stalwart opponent of my recommendations. ‘To the 
surprise of us all, he came forward and with the utmost 
heartiness advised the adoption of my plan. 

Then I was put under a cross-examination, which would 
equal any police ‘‘third degree.” It shows the intensity 
of the rapid fire that Mr. Geldart said: ‘‘We shall tire 
Mr. Batchelor out. Let him sit down and write the ques- 
tions, and when he gets five stand up and answer.” 
This went on for an hour and a half, when Mr. Geldart 
said, ‘Well, Mr. Batchelor seems to be omniscient; but 
I think I can ask a question that he cannot answer, ‘Do 
we want a national conference?’’’ I said, “I do not 
profess to be omniscient, but I am reminded of the words 
of a hymn (which I unconsciously misquoted) ,— 


“Not what we want, but what we need, 
Oh, Lord, in mercy grant.’’ 


That finished the discussion, and a committee was 
immediately appointed to arrange for the first meeting 
of the British National Conference. At the close of the 
meeting Mr. Channing put his arms round me and said, 
“I am proud of you.” One question asked me was 
whether it was worth while for scholars to give them- 
selves to the work of denominational “hacks.” I quoted 
Milton in reply, and said that for men ‘“‘beholding the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still air 
of delightful studies,’ this was the tribute they ought 
to pay to the practical necessities of the world. ‘The next 
day Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter invited about twenty 
people to meet me at luncheon, and told me that my 
quotation from Milton found him. 

The next Sunday I preached to a distinguished audience 
from the pulpit long occupied by James Martineau, and 
Mr. Carpenter introduced me to his father, who invited 
me to dinner to talk over his book on “Mental Physi- 
ology,” which I had praised for the good it had done me. 
His brother, Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter, and other 
gentlemen were present at the dinner. ‘Thirteen years 
afterward at Saratoga Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter acknowl- 
edged my service in London, and said, ‘‘Mr. Batchelor 
summoned us to gird up our loins as you have girded 
yours, and advance to nobler efforts than we had hitherto 
put forth.” 

Many friends were made at that time, of whom, alas! 
the list is rapidly growing smaller. Among them was 
Mr. Steinthal, whose guest I was at the annual dinner 
of the alumni of the Manchester New College. I was 
just leaving England and was asked to give the impres- 
sions of English Unitarianism made during my three 
weeks’ visit. I told them that the one most distinct 
characteristic was an almost total lack of fellowship 
between churches. I said that the churches of New York 
and San Francisco were more closely linked together than, 
for instance, those of Bristol and Liverpool. I put my 
advice into a story and a sentiment. I told them that 
during the ‘‘unpleasantness’’ that occurred between 
England and America a hundred years before (the phrase 
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greatly amused them), there were differences of opinion 
on our side of the water. Before the Revolutionary War 
broke out a Tory parson in Connecticut prayed that the 
government might all hang together. A sturdy patriot 
in the congregation shouted ‘Amen.’ The parson, 
recognizing the voice, amended his prayer, saying, ‘‘May 
they hang together in accord and concord’’; to which the 
response was, ‘‘ No matter what cord it is, so it be a strong 
one.” ‘Then I gave a sentiment: ‘‘The Unitarians of 
England; may they all hang together.’’ ‘Two years after- 
ward, in Chicago at eleven o’clock in the evening, while 
waiting for a cable car, the professor of English Language 
‘and Literature at the University of Kolozsvar in Hungary 
said to me: ‘“‘When we were in London together, you 
told a story at which they did laugh very much. ‘There 
was a play upon the words ‘accord’ and ‘concord’ which 
I did not understand; will you explain it to me?” where- 
upon I expounded the joke. By the way, American 
chestnuts were very amusing to Englishmen. After I had 
done my duty as a Unitarian worker I fled to the South 
of England to escape the social pressure which was de- 
lightful but nervously exhausting and also to visit the 
birthplaces of my father, mother, and two brothers. It 
_ was because of associations with England that the Eng- 
lish abolitionists were familiar to me in my youth. 

My sojourn on the Continent was a great success, and 
was punctuated only by two attacks of appendicitis: 
one at Heidelberg, where a telegram stating that Presi- 
dent Garfield had been shot and killed was brought to me, 

»the only American in the hotel; the other at Rouen, 
caused by the too abundant hospitality of an American 
student in Paris. 

I now put on record one experience because I think it 
will interest some people who care nothing in particular 
for me. Interlachen was at that time characterized by 
a generous fable d’héte, bands of music, fountains, and 
colored lights. People ate, drank, and danced unmoved 
by the grandeur of the mighty mountains that sur- 
rounded them. One of our most popular American min- 
isters said to me, “Talk about the mountains; give me 
table d’héte at Interlachen.’’ One morning as I was eating 
my breakfast there I heard some one call for a mutton 
chop, and then heard him ask the waiter what was the 
best excursion for a single day. I looked up and recog- 
nized Gen. S. C. Armstrong, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. I waited until he finished his chop, then I sat 
down beside him, and said, ‘I overheard your talk with 
the waiter; now, come with me, and I will take you over 
the Gemmi Pass and down the Rhone Valley, and so on 
to Chamonix.” 

Gen. Armstrong’s wife had just died; he was nervously 
broken and in a pitiable state of loneliness and melan- 
choly. He replied, in a listless way, that he could not go 
with me because he had a round-trip ticket which took 
him back through Berne to Paris. I argued with him 
that it was a shameful disregard of opportunity to stand 
just at the gate of the Bernese Oberland and then turn 
his back upon it all. In an hour I had him in a light, open 
carriage riding toward Lake ‘Thun and on to Kandersteg. 
Then for ten days I kept him going. We went over the 
Gemmi Pass, whirled down the Rhone Valley, crossed the 
Téte Noire, climbed to the summit of the Brévent, and 
then parted at Chamonix. He gained strength and 
cheerfulness with every hour, and rejoiced continually 
over what he called the ‘‘ Evacuation of Babylon.” 

In one of our conversations as we were riding together, 
he criticised the Unitarians for a lack of sympathy with 
the unfortunate and the outcast. I retorted: “You are 
the last man to make such a statement. When you 
came to Saratoga and asked an opportunity to speak 
I told you that the programme was already crowded, but 
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I found a place for you to speak ten minutes. That 
speech netted you one thousand dollars a minute, and 
since that you have drained the purses of our rich people.”’ 
After my return I met him at the Parker House in Boston, © 
to celebrate the Evacuation of Babylon, and he spoke of 
Mis excursion as one of the “great deliverances”’ of his 
ife. 

My parish in Salem was increasingly kind, and for 
personal reasons I should have preferred to spend my life 
in Salem. But new problems were arising owing to 
changes of population and methods of business, and I 
foresaw the time when it would be considered a waste 
of capital to keep our beautiful yard in front of the 
church unimproved except by the stately trees that 
grew in it. I knew that when such changes came I 
should feel uneasy in dwelling upon the possibility that 
a new hand at the helm might be desirable. I had, 
however, no intention of resigning; but one morning in 
July, 1882, on my way to church, I was greeted by various 
people who congratulated me on a call to Chicago which 
they said had been announced in the morning papers. I 
denied that I had received any call; but when I reached 
home I found’ a telegram signed by Samuel S. Greeley, 
who has recently died, saying, “Unity elects you her 
pastor.” A committee from Chicago had before that 
visited Boston to talk about a minister, and Mr. Reynolds 
had told me that they were inclined to call me; but as 
several weeks had passed and I had heard nothing more, I 
was surprised when the call came. 

The only time I had visited Chicago was when, twenty 
years before, at Meadville, being temporarily “under the 
weather,”’ I was allowed to accept an invitation to supply 
the pulpit in Detroit for three Sundays while Rev. Thomas 
J. Mumford went down to visit the army in the field. 
At the close of my first sermon the president of the 
Michigan Central Railroad came up to the pulpit and 
offered me a pass to go over his road. I gladly accepted 
the offer and went to Chicago. Robert Collyer had 
preached the anniversary sermon the summer before at 
Meadville and urged “the boys”’ to call on him whenever 
they came to Chicago. I accepted the invitation, intend- 
ing to stop only an hour or two, but he insisted upon my 
staying longer; and then for three days, in the afternoon 
and evening, he showed me Chicago. With him I went 
to the theatre for the first time and saw Wallack in 
“Hamlet” with McVicker for first grave-digger. On my 
return from England, I had made the acquaintance on 
the steamer of a young man who was desperately seasick. 
He was the only layman in Unity Church that I had ever 
seen before my call. 

I soon received a letter, to which I replied that I would 
not accept a call at present, but, if they chose to hear 
me two Sundays in July, I would visit them and con- 
sider the matter if they felt inclined to stand by the call. 
I went to Chicago and preached to an audience of seven 
hundred people, a majority of whom were young men. 
It was the most stimulating audience I had ever had; 
but I was somewhat deceived, because I found that the 
Western and Eastern ways of counting parishioners were 
not identical. I asked one of the trustees who these people 
were. He said, ‘Oh, they all belong to us.”’ He meant 
they were unattached and were ours if we could get them. 
I thought he meant that they were at least adherents 
of the parish. At length, after further correspondence, 
I accepted the renewed call. 

Mr. Miln, who succeeded Robert Collyer, was a brilliant 
man, who finally went on the stage. He gradually lost 
his faith, first in immortality, and then in the being of 
God. He proposed to put the parish work on a pu 
ethical basis. When in Salem I read a report of 
Miln’s sermon in which he accepted the sane” of Robert 
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Ingersoll. I wrote a sermon on the text, “Whom there- 


ore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” 
On Saturday evening, before my first Sunday in Chicago, 
the trustees called upon me, and I asked them, “‘ What 
shall I preach about to-morrow?” Mr. Mears replied, 
“Don’t preach about God; we all believe in Him.” 
It was fortunate that I asked the question, for the sermon 
I had intended to preach was the one I wrote in Salem 
in answer to Mr. Miln. Afterward Mrs. Wilkinson told 
me that they had had a succession of supplies, and that 
when one minister after another read Paul’s speech on 
Mars’ Hill in Athens, they knew what was coming. 
Luckily I escaped. 

The newspapers always boomed Chicago, and they 
gave me a fine send-off. One of them said: ‘‘When the 
time for the sermon came, he stood up like a man and 
frankly confessed that everybody knew why he was there. 
The astonishing act of faith which had summoned him 
from his quiet, seaside parish had made it possible for 
him to put aside the thin disguise which covers but does 
not conceal the candidate.” A reception in the church 
parlors followed on Wednesday evening. I was intro- 
duced to, shook hands and talked with, about three hun- 
dred people. ‘Three months later, when I visited the city 
again, another reception was held, and I told the com- 
mittee I wished to test my memory for names and faces, 
which up to that time had been remarkably good. To 
my surprise and theirs, I called by name about two hun- 
dred people. T'wo years later, after a long illness, my 
memory of names was almost entirely lost; but twenty 
years later it came back again and served me so well that 
one evening, after being introduced to twenty-four 
people in Salem, Ore., I was challenged to name the 
and immediately named twenty-one of them. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


On the Celebration of Peace Day, May 18. 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS. 


With two-thirds of the world at war, why should we 
observe Peace Day? For a dozen years past the schools 
of this country and of other countries have set aside 
May 18 for the purpose of concentrating attention on 
the significance of the work of the Hague Peace Con- 
ferences; but with the threatened breakdown of civiliza- 
tion in Europe to-day, the manhood of the nations 
shattered, homes ruined, productive energy diverted to 

_ the one task of killing, does it not appear that the Peace 
Conference is out of joint with the times? Under the 
circumstances would it not be well to suspend the 
customary reference to this event this year? 

Quite the contrary; the system of law which the Hague 
Conference stands for offers the only hope to war-stricken 
Europe. This common tribunal is the only light upon 
the horizon, and it is the duty of us all to keep this light 
burning. The opening of the First Hague Peace Con- 

_ ference on May 18, 1899, is, without doubt, the starting- 
- point and the centre of international progress. This 
_ Conference is described by international jurists and states- 
_ men as the beginning of a new epoch for international 
law and international relations. This and the Second 
Hague Conference, which met on June 15, 1907, have 
forced the recognition of the principle that the establish- 
ment of equitable law is an essential to the realization 
of peace. Moreover, the achievements of these Con- 
erences have impressed the world with the possibility 
the desirability of ‘“‘making the practice of civilized 
is conform to their peaceful professions.’’ The 
ivilization lies in the progressive effort which 
to the family of nations the germ of an inter- 
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national law-making body. Law is the only substitute 
for war. 

The present is not a time for hopeless dejection, in 
spite of the momentous struggle across the water which 
seems to demonstrate the overturning of international 
law. Upon close examination we see signs of very great 
progress. Almost all the European Powers proposed 
recourse to the Hague Tribunal or to a conference of 
interested Powers to avoid war, and when this was not 
successful every belligerent government, without excep- 
tion, published its reasons for going to war, according 
to the Hague Convention. This appeal to the public 
opinion of mankind has no historical precedent. Never 
before have the nations on such a broad scale sought to 
justify their actions at the bar of this tribunal. 

Our task is to strengthen public opinion, which is the 
only practicable sanction for international law. Nothing 
is more conspicuous in the present war than the sensitive- 
ness of the belligerents to the charges of violations of 
treaties and the established law of nations. No breach 
of international law in this war will pass unnoticed. 
The combined action of modern Powers, represented 
chiefly by the Hague Conferences, has developed this 
sense of responsibility—a great step in world progress; 
and it is not a mere supposition to expect that one out- 
come of the peace settlement conference will be the 
recognition that violation of international law is a legal 
injury to every nation. ‘The present sensitiveness should 
develop into conscience, so that the peace which ends 
this unfortunate war and the means taken to prevent 
the violation of its terms will make a new era in inter- 
national relations. ‘This peace, which follows the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648, the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
and the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, the three celebrated 
cases of combined European action, should usher in an 
era of law which, as Mr. Root says, will “constrain 
nations to conduct based upon principles of justice and 
humanity.” 

This should be the great step forward. This is the 
only compensation for the terrible interruption of the 
processes of civilization. Should not the celebration of 
Peace Day this year clothe with new significance the 
meaning of arbitration, mediation, investigation, and 
conciliation for preventing destructive warfare? One 
might well include in this observance a description of 
the permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague and 
show its effectiveness in settling the fifteen important 
cases which have been taken before it since 1902. The 
formation of a real world court, so nearly accomplished 
at the Second Hague Conference, should also be empha- 
sized as an ideal for which the world has hoped and waited. 
A Peace Day exercise in the schools this year offers a 
great opportunity to take note of these solid foundations 
of law and order, and, above all, to point to the under- 
lying spirit of co-operation and good-will which has 
brought the world to the present stage of unification. 
In so far as this spirit persists will civilization achieve its 
ideals. 

Of all the institutions working for the unification of 
mankind, the school stands first. On those, therefore, 
who administer education in this critical time rests the 
responsibility of preserving and advancing those ideals 
for which all civilized nations should strive, and especially 
have the teachers of this nation—a nation founded on 
democracy, universal brotherhood, and. good-will—an 
important and responsible part to play. The observance . 
of the 18th of May this year offers one means of stimu- 
lating the desire for law and order. Shall not the teachers 
of the United States take advantage of this and every 
other opportunity for spreading the eternal ideas of 
justice and humanity! 
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Marcel Hébert. 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 


There are many readers of the Christian 
Register, I feel sure, who will be sorrowfully 
interested to hear that Marcel Hébert died 
on the 11th of February. As philosopher 
and critic, as teacher and thinker, Hébert 
left his mark upon his own generation, and 
has given to posterity a name that will be 
long remembered. But most tenderly cher- 
ished among his friends and pupils will be 
the memory of the self-effacing modesty 
with which he consecrated himself to truth 
and the noble silence with which he bore 
the sacrifices that truth imposed. One of 
the highest spirits and deepest minds of 
our time, we of a liberal faith should salute 
him as he passes on, for every step he took 
in mental and spiritual advance brought him 
nearer to the substance of our gospel. 

Marcel Hébert was born in 1851, and in 
1876 was ordained priest. He was at once 
appointed teacher of philosophy .in the 
Ecole Fénelon, and, some time after, director 
of that school. In this position he became 
acquainted with the leading ecclesiastics 
of France, and was especially intimate with 
Monseigneur Amette, the present cardinal- 
archbishop of Paris. No teacher in any 
religious school in France was more loved, 
and few, if any, others had so widespread 
an influence. But in 1901, at the age of 
fifty, Hébert bade farewell, at the call of 
conscience, to beloved pupils, to powerful 
friends, to the honors that awaited him. 
His philosophy had overcome his theology, 
and he left the Catholic Church. His 
last work as teacher was as professor of 
philosophy in the free university of Brussels, 
to which he was invited soon after his se- 
cession. 

Among Hébert’s works may be mentioned 
a study of the orthodox theory of faith,— 
“La Foi Catholique’; an esguisse in re- 
ligious philosophy called ‘‘Le Divin”’; and 
“Le Pragmatisme,’ one of the acutest 
analyses of pragmatism ever published. 

The fundamental point in Hébert’s specu- 
lations was, at first, simply this: that we 
are driven forward by a propulsion toward 
the Ideal—i’Elan vers l’Ideal. He refused, 
or hesitated, to develop the implications 
of this propulsion. The Ideal he shrank 
from calling God, for that word was associ- 
ated with ‘‘the last of the idols.’”’ But as 
his life went on, he seemed to be setting his 
face toward a spiritual construction nearer 
to the demands of both our soul and our 
mind, and closer to the province of religion. 
His last months of life were absorbed in 
a renewed study of immortality, against 
which, he said, neither philosophy nor science 
has a word to say; and the work at which 
death surprised him was an Excursus on the 
“Phedo.” But nothing better shows the 
set and drift of his thought toward a defi- 
nitely religious idea than these words written 
with death in prospect: “I desire that 
pastor Wilfred Monod or rabbi Levy, or 
some other man of free faith, should say a 
few words at my burial, in order to attest 
that although I am not an adherent of liberal 
Protestantism or any other communion, 
I do not wish a materialist funeral. I die 
believing and hoping.” 

Pastor Wilfred Monod delivered at the 
funeral, not ‘‘a few words,’’ but a remark- 
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able discourse, published by this time, 
probably, in the Revue chrétienne. Among 
the men of eminence present were Alfred 
Loisy, Albert Houtin, Salomon Reinach, 
Gabriel Séailles, and Paul Hyacinthe-Loyson. 
Beautiful France has lost in these latter 
days many of her noblest and truest sons, but 
none nobler or truer than this our comrade 
in the spirit, Marcel Hébert. 


The Old South Meeting-house Forum. 


Of the many Sunday meetings held in 
Boston this winter none have been more 
significant than those by which the Old 
South Meeting-house, long devoted to his- 
toric uses, has been made to serve as a back- 
ground for that distinctly twentieth-century 
institution, the open forum. ‘Thus the build- 
ing which one hundred and fifty years ago 
rang with the eloquence of Samuel Adams 
has this winter resounded to deeply thought- 
ful pleas for the new America, and the audi- 
ences, which have completely filled the house, 
have been typical Boston audiences,—the 
kind of people who rarely get out on Sunday 
afternoon to any kind of a meeting, and 
have never before ‘‘stood in line” on the 
Sabbath waiting for doors to open. 

Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, the first 
speaker of the series, discussing “The Old 
Religious Faith and the New Social Enthusi- 
asm,’ set a high note for the course and in a 
way epitomized the work of the winter. 
Among those in the audience that afternoon 
was President Lowell of Harvard University. 
Representative Boston authors, distinguished 
clergy from suburban pulpits, several publi- 
cists, and well-known business men were also 
present on this occasion, evidently bent on 
hearing ‘‘the saint of Rochester’”’ and taking 
note of the new uses to which the Old South 
Meeting-house was being put. 

Two weeks later Raymond B. Fosdick of 
New York, who has made a special study of 
police organization in various large cities, and 
is recognized as an authority on this matter, 
gave his talk on “Policing a Great City,” a 
splendidly practical and straight-from-the- 
shoulder consideration of the problems of 
the police, which deeply interested his audi- 
ence. A very pleasing feature of this lect- 
ure was the tribute paid by Mr. Fosdick 
to the high character of Boston’s police 
officers. Interesting also was his comment 
that, from the very nature of things, a hetero- 
geneous citizenship will break laws framed 
for days when society was homogeneous and 
community life necessarily much simpler than 
it is now. 

On the first Sunday afternoon in March 
Rabbi Schulman of New York was the 
speaker, and ‘‘The Future of the Jew in 
America’”’ the topic. ‘This time a large pro- 
portion of the audience was Jewish. But 
this is not to say that the question period 
lacked variety or that the questioners were 
all of one mind with the speaker; for Dr. 
Schulman is an earnest anti-Zionist and dep- 
recates the tendency of the day to empha- 
size the racial and nationalistic side of 
Judaism. To him the religious idealism of 
his race seems the thing which is most im- 
portant in their contribution to American 
life. Scholarly and eloquent as his address 
was, it therefore went across the grain of many 
of the Jews in the audience. The occasion 
was none the less interesting on this account. 

Very fittingly ‘‘The Ethics of Nationality” 


was the next subject discussed in the course, 
the speaker being Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt 
of Cornell, who from his education and train- 
ing probably knows more about peoples in 
general than any other man in the country. 
By way of delicate tribute to the race now 
preponderant in Boston, and to St. Patrick’s 
Day which they had just been celebrating, 
the musical programme on this occasion 
was wholly Irish, and included a harpist from 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In this 


‘meeting, and indeed running through the 


meetings as a whole, was to be marked a 
fine note of appreciation for what is best in 
all nationalities,—of high respect for the rights 
of all nations, however small. Prof. Schmidt, 
and again President Faunce, in the closing 
address of the series, called upon the au- 
dience to reverence ethnic resources and 
racial characteristics, wherever found. Prof. 
Schmidt even went so far as to deprecate a 
uniformity and an assimilation which would 
subdue us all to the “‘dwindling little stock 
—precious as it was—of the New England 
people.”” Rather, he declared, should we 
encourage newcomers to this land to retain 
their traditional standards and ideals—not 
forgetting, of course, that English is the lan- 
guage of the United States, or that our 
institutions are democratic and not aristo- 
cratic. What we need to-day and for de- 
cades to come, he insisted, is to work toward 
a federation of the world, a true international- 
ism. 

In the closing address of the series even 
the Germans, whose intellectual attainments 
seem now to be completely eclipsed by their 
military and naval prowess, were given by 
President Faunce the recognition they de- 
serve. Speaking on the topic ‘‘ The Meaning 
of America,’ this speaker brought out the 
fact that to every nation which has con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of this country 
we of to-day owe much. It is only by 
recognizing this that we can attain the 
international outlook and a true understand- 
ing of other peoples. Such an understand- 
ing is the way out of that provincialism which 
James Bryce deplores, and which most of us 
mistakenly regard as a strength rather than 
a weakness in our American life. “If you 
take a train at Boston and arrive in four days 
at San Francisco,’ said this speaker, “you 
will find people speaking the same language, 
reading the same magazines, talking about 
the same things; but in Europe one cannot 
travel four days in any direction without 
becoming perforce more or less international.” 
Along with a truer internationalism must go 
finer respect for religious freedom. Perhaps 
Massachusetts especially needs to have this 
note sounded in a day of such a disgraceful 
happening as that which recently took place 
in Haverhill. Carved in marble over the 
entrance to the State House of Rhode Is- 
land are the words which embody the pur- 
pose of this nation: ‘‘To set forth a lively ex- 
periment that a most flourishing civil state y 
may stand and best be maintained with full, 
liberty in religious concernmen 
means not only that no man in America sho 
be compelled to worship God in the we 
which he thinks wrong, but also that eve 
man shall be permitted to worship God 
the way which seems to him right; 
along with an intelligent loyalty, based 
sympathetic understanding of all races 
creeds, America must have a new so 
order based on economic justice to all 
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_ Thus the recently launched movement at 
the Old South Meeting-house closed under 

_ President Faunce with the note that had 
been struck on the opening Sunday of the 
series by Prof. Rauschenbusch,—a plea for 
the sympathetic welding of religious faith 
and social enthusiasm to the end that the 
world may be a better place to live in. 

George W. Coleman, who presided over 

these meetings, and conducted their ques- 
tion period, may well be gratified at the 
manner in which, at this historic shrine, the 
social aspirations of the intellectual and 
scholarly people of greater Boston have been 
met. The men and women who make up 
the Old South Association are to be congratu- 
lated on the success which has attended their 
new and important experiment. We are 
glad to learn that there is every prospect of 
this work’s continuance another season and 
that on a considerably larger scale than was 
this year attempted. 


A Missionary Card. 


In another column, under the title ‘‘ The 
Ideal and Purpose of Unitarian Worship,” 
appears the message of a missionary card 
which Rev. A. W. Littlefield of Needham is 
now sending out, as a personal missionary 
venture of his own, in the interest of Uni- 
tarian liberalism. 

The card is an endeavor to give a reason- 
able answer to those who ask the question, 
“Why go to church?” the answer being, 
in Mr. Littlefield’s judgment, “To cultivate 
reverence for law in this universe of laws.” 
It is also an attempt to set forth to Unitarian 
Liberals the truth that narrow and irrational 
churches cannot develop reverence for law 
as well as free and rational churches; and 
that attendance upon public worship, on 
the part of Liberals, is a communal obliga- 
tion. Long since, Mr. Littlefield came to 
distrust reason devoid of reverence, as in 
his youth he came to distrust reverence 
devoid of rationality. He is sure that so long 
as Liberals neglect worship, the cultivation of 
reverence through worship will flourish un- 
duly among the irrational, to the great 
injury of rational religious liberty, to say 
nothing of personal character. 

These cards may be had by ministers, 
church committees, post-office mission work- 
ers, etc., for cost, z.e. for one dollar a hundred. 
This price includes postage. 
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Literature. 


INSTEAD OF THE THORN. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. * Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Mrs. Burnham’s later 
books have all given testimony to the value 

| of that philosophy which refuses to yield to 
evil, but asserts the supremacy and ultimate 
triumph of good. The Chicago girl, who 
is the heroine of the present story, passes 
through a shattering experience in which 
the happy, well-ordered world of her girl- 
hood seems to become a chaos of perplexity, 
distrust, and suffering. How she is brought 
to a realization of truth and to a better 
n of life than she had ever known before 
a story told with a change of scene from 
ago to the Maine coast, from the whirl 
city to the simplicity of more primitive 
ns. Mrs. ‘Burnham writes always 
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with conviction as well as with animation, 


and her stories do not lack interested, 
admiring readers. 


THE Brinp Man’s Eyes. By William 
MacHarg and Edwin Balmer. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.35 net.—There is no 
doubt about the genuineness of the thrills 
in this book or the gripping quality of its 
interest. The secret is well kept, and the 
tissue of events, succeeding one another in 
an atmosphere that becomes tense with the 
uncertainty and danger, is so well woven 
that each incident fits into its place like a 
block in a picture puzzle. The interest 
is not all in the plot, but much in the charac- 
ters, who are too often, in a story of this 
character, subordinated too obviously to 
the exigences of involved complications. 
Here the plot, in spite of its mysteries, is 
comparatively simple and straightforward, 
as soon as one gets the key. The book is 
one that repays not only reading but re- 
reading in the light of the final explanations. 


Miscellaneous. 


For appropriate material for the obser- 
vance of the 18th of May, the American 
School Peace League recommends the Can- 
tata for Peace Day, by John Charles Donovan, 
Director of Music in the Cincinnati Schools; 
The Promotion of Peace, by Fannie Fern An- 
drews, Bulletin 1913, No. 12, United States 
Bureau of Education; In the Vanguard, by 
Katrina Trask, for secondary and normal 
schools; The Enemy, by Beulah Marie Dix, 
for secondary school boys; A Pageant of 
Peace, by Beulah Marie Dix, for the upper 
grades of the elementary schools; and 
Where War Comes, by Beulah Marie Dix, for 
the lower school grades. Literature can be 
obtained from the American School Peace 
League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


Coming when the political situation of the 
United States presents almost unparalleled 
complications, the leading article of the 
Atlantic Monthly, “The Record of the Ad- 
ministration,’”” by Henry Jones Ford, pro- 
fessor of Politics at Princeton University, will 
be of deep interest. Frederick Winsor, in 
“The Underpaid Pedagogue,” and John Jay 
Chapman, in ‘‘The Schoolmaster,’’ approach 
educational problems from radically different 
slants. ‘‘Woman’s Mastery of the Story,” 
by George Malcolm Stratton, presents an 
explanation of the feministic trend of modern 
fiction. ‘‘Twenty Minutes of Reality,” 
by an anonymous author, is the record of a 
spiritual experience that would have de- 
lighted the heart of William James, and it 
is ably commented on by Dr. Richard Cabot 
in ‘Was It Reality?’”’ Abraham Mitrie Rih- 
bany contributes the last of his papers inter- 
preting the Gospel story—‘ Bread and Salt’’; 
H. M. Chittenden treats us, in ‘‘ Destiny 
not Manifest,” to a speculative vision of the 
United States as they would be had they re- 
mained a British colony. Thomas Whitney 
Surette’s “Community Music”’ is packed full 
of suggestion for the liberation of the music 
that is in every one. ‘‘Of Water and the 
Spirit,” by Margaret P. Montague, and “ Mrs. 
Maxwell and the Unemployed,”’ by Florence 
Converse, are two stories of deep human in- 
terest. ‘‘Songs of War,” by Gilbert Frankau, 
is a group of arresting poems written within 
sound of the gunsatthefront. The Allantic’s 
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war articles for May sustain the standard 
set in previous months. Alfred G. Gardiner 
presents a keen analysis of Teutonic strategy 
in his “‘German Generalship.”’ William J. 
Robinson’s ‘“‘The Machines’? throws the 
bright light of the author’s personal experi- 
ence on the incredibly complicated Motor 
Service of the British Army. James Nor- 
man Hall’s final paper, “Sitting Tight,” 
is a vivid presentation of the personality of 
“Tommy Atkins.” ‘War and Debt,” by 
W. S. Rossiter, gives a thought-provoking 
tabulation of the frightful costs of the present 
war. ‘“‘From a Serbian Diary,’’ by Webster 
Wright Eaton, comes as a voice from’a little- 
known corner of the battlefront. The num- 
ber is concluded by the two entertaining little 
articles of the Contributors’ Club—‘‘ When 
You Break Your Neck” and ‘Waste vs. 
Efficiency.” 


Just the Typewriter 


for You 


SOLD ON JUST THE TERMS 
The THAT SUIT YOU 


EMINGTON] 


JUNIOR 


Our latest product, the latest 
thing in typewriters, the ma- 
chine for which YOU have 
been waiting. 


The Junior is smaller and lighter than 
the Standard Remington models— 
weighs only 17 pounds. 

It is simpler. You can quickly learn 
to operate it. No lessons needed. 

It has all the Remington essentials, 
standard keyboard, standard type,and 
writes letters of standard size—the 
kind with the hundred-dollar look. 

It sells for $50—the first absolutely 
first-grade machine at a medium price. 
It is sold either for cash or on easy pay- 
ments—$5 down and $5 a month. 
You are not asked to buy the Reming- 
ton Junior until you know exactly what 
youaregetting. We willsendit onten 
days’ examination to any address with- 
in the firstand second parcel post zones 
ofany Remington branchoffice, If you 
decide not to keepit, return within ten 
days—no obligation involved. 

Hereis yourchance, your first chance, 
to get the typewriter you have always 
needed. Cut out thiscoupon and send 
it to us. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Remington Typewriter Company, 
(Incorporated) 
327 Broadway, New York. 
Send me a Remington Junior Type- 
writer, price $50, on free examination. 


It is understood that I may return 
the machine, if I choose, within ten 
days. If I decide, to purchase it, I 
agree to pay foritin 10 monthly pay- 
ments of $5 each. 
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The Home, 
April’s Funny Cloak. 


Funny little April 
Had a cloak of snow; 
March had given it to her 
When he had to go. 


Laughing little April 
One warm sunny day, 
Playing with the sunbeams, 
Threw her cloak away. 


Tearful little Apri] 
Found her cloak again, 
Melted to a soft, white cloud 
With a fringe of rain. 
—The Little Ones. 


When Tommy Toad Blossomed. 


MINNIE L. UPTON. 


Tommy Toad awoke one bright morning. 
He yawned. He blinked his beautiful eyes. 
He stretched first one leg and then the other. 
No, not the other, but another and another 
and another! 

““Where am I?”’ asked Tommy, of himself. 
“Hmmmmm—why-eeeee! I’m in my house, 
of course. JI remember, now. The flies and 
the bugs and the worms all went away, and 
I had a dreadfully hollow feeling. But soon 
I became so cold that all I could think about 
was getting warm. So I came into my 
house—way, way in, and then I grew so 
sleepy that I forgot all about being hungry 
or cold; and that’s the last I remember.” 

Tommy yawned and blinked and stretched 
some more. Suddenly he stopped, and stuck 
up his funny nose. 

“What’s that I smell?” asked he, of 
himself.” ‘‘Hmmmmm—why-eeeee! It’s 
spring! Nothing else in the world smells 
like spring. How long I must have slept! 
Now I must make up for lost time.” 

He started to climb out—stiffly and slowly. 
Suddenly he stood still, and tipped his head 
to one side. 

“What’s that I hear? Why-eeeee! It’s 
old Mrs. Robin! I remember that funny 
little crack in her top note. Now I hear 
old Pa Robin, too. I must have overslept 
dreadfully! Now if it had been Billy Blue- 
bird, it mightn’t be so bad. But those old 
Robins! I must hurry!” 

Up and up he climbed, growing sprier and 
sprier at every step. Soon he stood on his 
own graystone doorstep, puffing and blink- 
ing. Oh, but the sky was blue, and the sun 
was bright! Close by his doorstep some 
crocuses lifted up their shining heads. A 
little farther away the daffy-down-dilly fam- 
ily were just beginning to bring out their 
precious stores of gold. Daddy Robin and 
Mother Robin were bustling about, looking 
at the remains of their last year’s nest, and 
deciding not to use it, but to work hard 
and have a beautiful, brand-new one. They 
looked very gay and bright themselves—per- 
fectly spick-and-span. Everything around 
sparkled, or shone, or looked fresh and 
clean. 

Tommy Toad looked down at his coat- 
sleeves. They were positively shabby! He 
looked down at his shirt-front. Dingy—so 
dingy! He craned his neck, so as to peek 
over his shoulder at his coat. 


“Disgraceful!”’ cried Tommy Toad. ‘And 
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it feels uncomfortable, too,—stiff and queer- 
ish, Hmmmmm—tlet mesee. Did I feel like 
this last spring? Hmmmmm-—yes, I did. I’m 
sure I did! What did Ido? Hmmmmm— 
oh, I remember now! Of course! Here 
goes!”’ 

Then Tommy Toad began to wiggle, and 
wriggle, and stretch, and twist, and in a few 
minutes what do you think happened? 
Why, that rusty coat split—a little bit, then a 
lot, then from one end to the other. Then it 
began to peel off! Tommy Toad tugged at 
it with his stout little hands,—oh, how he 
tugged,—and soon he pulled it right off over 
his head! Then what do you suppose he 
did with it? Well, perhaps he thought it 
would never do to leave such a dusty, rusty- 
looking thing around, where everything was 
so fresh and bright, so he ate it all up! Yes, 
he did, and under it what do you suppose 
there was? Why, a lovely new suit, and it 
fitted beautifully. It was just as bright and 
fresh as the crocuses, and the daffy-down- 
dillys, and Daddy and Mother Robin! 

“Just like last spring!’’ chuckled Tommy 
Toad! 

Just then his little friend Elizabeth came 
running out tothe garden. He was swallow- 
ing the last bit. He got it down, with a 
funny gulp, and sat staring at her with very 
bright, new-looking eyes! 

Elizabeth hopped right up and down. 

“© mother!’ she called. ‘‘Come—come 
quick! Tommy Toad is blossoming!” 


In an Automobile. 


When Lynn’s mother saw him come racing 
down the street and fling himself through 
the gate and up the front steps, she knew 
that something had happened. 

“Mother! Mother!’’ he shouted. “I am 
going to have a ride in it this afternoon.” 

She did not need to be told what “‘it’’ was. 
There was only one automobile in the whole 
town, and Lynn’s dearest wish for two 
months had been to “try how it felt to be 
in it.” 

“‘Now I am going to know. Mr. Duncan 
has invited me.” 

“Why did he invite you?” asked his 
mother. 

“Oh, just because he did. Maybe he 
knew how much I’d like to go, and he re- 
membered when he was a boy and wished 
something very hard.” 

“Does he know where you live?”’ 

“Ves. He asked me. He is coming for 
me at three o’clock. Won’t it be fine for 
the automobile to be standing right outside 
our gate?”’ 

Soon after dinner Lynn was impatient to 
get dressed and be ready. By two o’clock 
he had his best clothes on, and then, you 
see, he had to be very careful not to “get 
mussed and be unready’’ by three. So he 
sat down on his handkerchief on the curb- 
stone to wait. By and by Harry Deems 
came along and talked to him. 

“Where are you going?”’ asked Harry. 

“T am going with Mr. Duncan in his 
automobile,” said Lynn, tgying to speak as 
if he did it often. 

“H’m!”’ cried Harry. 

Lynn nodded. 

“T wonder,” Harry went on, ‘“‘if Mr. Dun- 
can’s dog is all right. I found him way off 
by the pond the other night all wet and 


“Aren’t you glad?” 


cold, and his foot was hurt. I put him under 
my coat to try to keep him warm, but he 
shivered the whole way home.” 

Harry still talked, but Lynn did not hear 
a word that he said. He understood now 
why Mr. Duncan had invited him. 


“But he did invite me. I didn’t ‘try to 
get him to: he just did. It wasn’t my 
fault. I couldn’t help it. He said some- 


thing about his dog. But I didn’t under- 
stand it.” 

He wished that Harry would go on away. 
He mustn’t be sitting there when Mr. Dun- 
can came. 

Suddenly a voice spoke out plainly from 
somewhere deep down under Lynn’s Sunday 
jacket. It was a very scornful voice. 

“Of course you couldn’t help it when you 
didn’t understand; but now you do, and 
you can just as well as not. If you pretend 
to be another boy from yourself, that is 
cheating. If you take Harry’s ride that is 
stealing.’’ } 

Lynn jumped up from the curbstone and 
took Harry by the arm. 

“Go right home,” he shouted to him, “and 
get dressed! Hurry! There’ll be plenty of 
time if you hurry. It was you that Mr. 
Duncan wanted to take in his automobile. 
He made a mistake between us. That’s all. 
When I grow up I am going to have sense 
enough to tell boys apart.’ 

When Harry got the idea, he held back a 
little. But Lynn was determined. 

“Tt’s yours. It was meant for you. I 
am not going to take it from you. You 
wouldn’t. You know you wouldn’t. Would 
you?” = 

This was why, when the big cream-colored 
automobile stopped at Lynn’s gate, Mr. 
Duncan found two boys standing on the 
curb. 

Lynn explained. 

“‘T mixed you up, did I?”’ said Mr. Duncan, 
screwing his eyes into twinkling slits as he 
looked from one boy to the other. ‘“ You 
are not just alike, after all. I suppose your 
mothers can tell you easily. Well, get in. 
The machine is big enough for you both.” 

“So I didn’t lose a thing by it,’’ Lynn told 
his mother afterward. 

“But you gained something,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” agreed Lynn.—Sally Campbell, in 
Sunday School Times. 


How Little Bear Learned to Swim. 


Last summer, Little Bear went on a long 
journey with his father and mother. The 
three bears had a beautiful time travelling 
through the big forest until they reached 
the banks of a deep, swift river. ¢Then there © 
was trouble, for Little Bear could not swim, 
nor did he wish to learn how to swim; he 
said he was afraid of the water. 

“Father Bear can carry me over the river,” 
he suggested. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ replied big Father Bear in 
gruff tones. ‘‘Nonsense, my son! You ; 
old enough and strong enough to learn 
swim. I will not carry you across the streai 
neither shall your mother.” y 

Just then there came Father Otter, Swilt 


the water like a "fish, 

“Perhaps the good otter will a: ati 
Bear to swim,” Mother Bear pad A and thy 
called to him. 


“Thi the easiest thing in the world to teach | 


alittle bear to swim,” answered Father Otter. 
“Just throw him in!” And away he went, 
laughing over his shoulder. 

“He must be joking,” observed Mother 
Bear quickly, because she was afraid that 
Father Bear would toss Little Bear into the 
river, and she did not like the idea. 

At that moment Mother Otter came swim- 
ming down the river with her children. One 
of them climbed upon her shoulders and stared 
solemnly at Little Bear on the river-bank. 

“Good morning!’’ said Mother Bear. 

“Good morning!’’ answered Mother Otter. 

“Your children are fine swimmers,’ added 
Mother Bear. 

“Certainly,” answered Mother Otter. 
“Every one of them knows that our people 
have been famous swimmers for centuries.” 

“T suppose, then,’’ ventured Mother Bear, 
“that your children were born swimmers. 
You probably had trouble in keeping them 
out of the water when they were babies.” 

Mother Otter laughed. ‘‘The trouble was 
to get them into the water,” she said, ‘“‘be- 
cause the silly little things were afraid. All 
young otters are afraid of the water and have 
to be put into it by force.” 


“You do not mean it!’’ exclaimed Mother | 


Bear, with great amazement in her tones. 

“Indeed I do,” replied Mother Otter. 
“We had to push every one of our children 
into the water. Does Little Bear know 
how to swim?” 

“No,” answered Mother Bear, shaking her 
head, “‘he is afraid to try.” 

“Duck him,’’ advised Mother Otter, ‘duck 
Jhim. There is no other way to teach a little 
bear to swim.” 

And away she went, down the stream, in- 
tending to overtake Father Otter. 

The little Otters kept looking back, hoping 
to see Father Bear toss Little Bear into the 
river; but Mother Bear begged him not to 
teach Little Bear to swim that day, and so 
the little Otters missed the fun. 

That night the three bears camped beside 
the deep, swift river. After Little Bear was 
cuddled down in his bed of leaves and springy 
boughs, Mother Bear made Father Bear prom- 
ise not to toss Little Bear into the river unless 
Little Bear said he wanted him to. 

The next morning Father Bear was sorry 
that he had made the promise, because an 
honest-looking polecat who came across the 
stream and went into the woods told Father 
Bear and Mother Bear that the largest, 
sweetest blackberries in the forest were ripe 
on the other shore. 

“And now,” whispered Mother Bear to 
Father Bear, “‘now aren’t you sorry that you 
told him that we wouldn’t carry him over?’’ 

“Sure enough I am,” agreed Father Bear; 
and then he laughed at the joke on himself. 

“‘Well,”’ suggested Mother Bear at last, ‘I 
shall coax Little Bear to let you toss him 
gently into the river, and I shall catch him if 
he finds he cannot swim.” 

_ “Nonsense!” grumbled Father Bear, and 
‘stopped laughing. ‘While you coax,” he 


said, “I shall go for a walk.” 


 Coaxing did not do any good. When Lit- 


r - excuse him. And so she excused him. 
m Father Bear came back, smiling and 
%,! have found a bridge,” said he. 


Beaemamenons ie river = tte | 


way upstream, where, on the other side, 
blackberries are almost as big as duck’s eggs. 
Little Bear can walk across on the log.”’ 

“All right, I'll do it,” promised Little Bear, 
and gladly followed his father until the three 
bears reached the bridge. 

But while Little Bear was skipping joy- 
fully over the log, trying to reach the opposite 
bank before his father and mother could swim 
across, the log turned over and sent Little 
Bear head first into the river. Fortunately, 
he knew enough to keep his mouth shut, and 
in a little while he bobbed up, shaking his 
head to get the water out of his eyes and 
his ears and paddling like a duck. That was 
all there was to it, because, ever after, Little 
Bear could swim. 

Mother Bear believes to this day that 
Father Bear knew that the log would roll over. 
She believes it because, whenever any one asks 
him, he says nothing, but just laughs.—Fran- 
ces Margaret Fox, in Youth’s Companion. 


A Spring Airing. 


All the good little kittens have washed their mittens, 
And hung them up to dry,— 
They’re gray and fluffy, and soft and muffy, 
But its time to lay them by; 
And now that we’ve come to the spring of the year, 
They have them all out airing here; 
And that is the reason, I do suppose, 
Why this little tree that every one knows 
By the name of Pussy-willow goes, 
—Martha Burr Banks, in Good Housekeeping. 


A Mismated Team. 


JUNIATA VISHER. 


When I was a little girl we spent the sum- 
mer in the Michigan woods. Our camp was 
not far from Lake Michigan in an old apple 
orchard. We had three tents beside the 
roomy shanty of clean, sweet-smelling pine 
boards, and it seemed good to be away from 
hot, dirty Chicago for vacation. 

I had carried my beloved white kitten 
from the city, in my arms all the way. We 
had not been in the country a week before 
my brother, two years older than I, became 
the proud owner of a black-and-white rabbit. 
I named it ‘‘Cuddledown,’ to which he 
agreed for want of something better, though 
he said it was a sissy name. 

The kitten and rabbit became good 
friends, both going where they pleased, as 
the rabbit did not try to leave the grassy 
orchard. : 

One day my brother suggested the plan 
of making a race-track and racing his rabbit 
against my kitten. Harvey was eight years 
old,.and I naturally saw no reason to think 
we could not have a fine race. 

He made a circular race-course, I was to 
furnish the harnesses! I made a collar for 
each out of tape and fastened two long lines 
to it. We decided that they fitted well, and 
so began the race. 

I took Kitty. He took Cuddledown. We 
lined them up and counted—‘‘One—two— 
three—Go.” 

But they did not go at all. 

At last I got the cat started, and away we 
went, a-flying. 

When I looked back, exultant, I found my 
brother’s patience had given out, and he had 
started to run, dragging his poor steed after 
him. 

I forgot about the race and the kitten 
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and flew back to my brother, snatching the 
reins from his hands in a perfect whirlwind 
of indignation. 

But in a minute I saw how funny it was 
and sat down on the ground with the rabbit 
in my arms, and laughed until Harvey 
laughed, too. 

We decided that the race would never 
succeed, but we thought we might hitch 
them together to the little wagon my brother 
had made for my kitten. The harnesses 
were not so simple this time, but finally we 
had the tugs fastened, and I flourished a 
little switch. We both shouted, ‘‘Giddap!”’ 

Cuddledown hopped, Kitty ran. Both 
became frightened at the wagon at their 
heels, and tore over the ground in great 
haste. I dropped the reins. 

In a minute kitten and rabbit were out 
of our sight, but of bits of harness and. 
broken pieces of the wagon we had plenty. 

“Pooh! Of course a girl can’t drive!’’ 

I tossed my head and said crossly: ‘‘That’s 
all you know about it. Men have run- 
aways.” 

Our father came up just then. He heard 
my scornful answer and saw enough of the 
wreck to gttess what had happened. He 
chuckled softly and said: ‘‘Yes, Junie, they 
do. But don’t forget that it is better to lose 
control of your team than of your temper.” 

I went to find my pets. Cuddledown 
was nibbling clover. Kitty was lying in 
the sunshine close by, and Harvey was 
already hard at work making a better wagon 
for sister. 


Collie Saves Terrier’s Life. 


A true story comes from Hudson, IIL, 
from A. N. Starkey, living on a farm north- 
west of that village. He owns a collie and a 
rat terrier. The latter disappeared and after 
being searched for was given up for dead. 
The collie, however, acted very strangely. 
Immediately after being given food he dis- 
appeared and did not return again until the 
next meal-time. Members of the family de- 
cided to follow him. . They did so, and a half- 
mile from the house the poor little rat terrier 
was found, caught ig a trap which had been 
set for mink. The collie had been carrying 
food in his mouth to his little friend for over a 
week, and was overjoyed to think help had 
come to the rat terrier. ‘The latter was very 
soon released and tenderly carried home to be 
given proper care. The devotion of the collie 
was much remarked in that neighborhood. 
Our Dumb Animals. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY. M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRrEsipENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cuzrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors; Mrs. "Clara B. sate 4 ome R. Blinn, 
De Normandie, 


me hy Nath = iT Pe iader, Dudley L. Pick- 
Geert Mrs, George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 


“ ELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 eattteaianh Street, Boston, Mass. 
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been steadily decreasing. People simply 
have not the money to give, but they are 
bringing a spirit of hope and confidence into 
our churches which augurs well for our 
future after the war. 

Tast August, after my trip through the 
West (preliminary to the Unitarian Pilgrim- 
age), I felt strangely depressed. I realized 
the greatness of the opportunity awaiting 
us, but felt we should not be able to embrace 
it. Every church was hopelessly in debt. 
No church expected to be able to support 
a minister. In my pessimism I pictured 
Unitarian temples deserted in the midst of 
our great crisis. The American Unitarian 
Association had been most generous in its 
appropriations and in addition had made 
generous response to urgent appeals. Yet 
its resources were strained. I knew it could 
not reasonably be expected to do more than 


From Winnipeg, Canada. 


REV. HORACE WESTWOOD. 


Winnipeg is an armed camp. The West 
is an armed camp. In this city alone there 
are some 25,000 or more soldiers in training 
to follow those who have gone before, and 
alas! some have gone who will never return, 
and many lie sleeping in unknown graves 
“somewhere in France.’ Some have re- 
turned. They are the halt, the maimed, the 
blind. One meets them on the street and 
wonders ‘‘What is the meaning of it all? 
What shall the harvest be?”’ Military Dis- 
trict No. 10 (Winnipeg and its environs) at 
the outbreak of the war numbered some 
260,000 souls. The great percentage of 
them were single young men. Two weeks 
ago a military census of the district was 
taken, and it was found there were only 
some 4,000 single young men left capable of 
enlisting. 

Our church? As I look over my congre- 
gation on Sunday night it is thickly sprinkled 
with khaki, for all my young men with one 
exception have enlisted, and many married 
men also. Then, too, there is a large per- 
centage already in the trenches. Nor is 
this true of the Winnipeg church alone. It 
is equally true of all our Western churches. 

Yet as one preaches to these congrega- 
tions one notices a strange earnestness. One 
feels that the word of life is the bread of 
life to their souls. One realizes there is a 
heart-hunger not felt before. None have 
enlisted moved by the spirit of adventure. 
All feel that it is an issue of life and death 
for our civilization. Some feel that force 
must be met by force, that force may be 
neutralized and the reign of love ushered in. 
These have gone and are going to fight. 
Others, like myself, realize that the appeal 
to force cannot settle moral and spiritual 
issues, yet the national life is in jeopardy 
and brave men— 


“Men of birth and breeding, 
Men of light and leading ’’— 


are risking all. Therefore they must not] 
shirk. They can be ministers of succor 
and healing. So these have entered the 
ambulance and the army service corps. 

Nor can it be said that the war is develop- 
ing a “spirit of callousness with regard to 
life and its spiritual issues.”” Since the 
outbreak of the war a spirit of political 
reform has swept throughout the West and 
the three Prairie Provinces have gone “dry.” 
Recently the liquor interests were defeated 
in Manitoba by two to one. Furthermore, 
for the first time the legislatures are adopt- 
ing radical measures in the interests of 
labor, and two provinces have granted 
woman suffrage. 

Now the purpose of this letter is not so 
much to portray conditions in general as to 
express our feeling of appreciation for the 
spirit that the American churches have 
manifested toward the- Canadian churches. 
Never was the opportunity greater for the 
sublime and lofty message of our Unitarian 
faith. At the outbreak of the war most 
of our churches suffered from a migration of 
Americans back to the United States. Yet 
this last winter our membership has grown. 
The Winnipeg church is where it was before 
the war. Of course this does not mean an 
increase in financial support, for this has. 


elsewhere. Still, with all the Association’s 
generosity, the amount it could give was 
totally inadequate to our pressing needs. 

In passing, I want to say this, that in so 
far as the officers of the Association have 


to meet them. Sometimes in my despera- 
tion I have had an impatient and critical 
spirit, yet in my better moments I realized 
they have done more than they could reason- 
ably be expected to do. In fact, with regard 
to the whole Canadian West they have not 
only generously co-operated with existing. 
forces, but the very existence of these forces 
is largely due to their faith and foresight. 
They have sought to lay a foundation for a 
mighty future. Had their missionary re- 
sources been adequate, I have not the 
slightest doubt they would have gladly met 
the need for increased support in this hour | 
when our churches were imperilled. They 
have shown faith in their men and message. 
For the sake of that faith they have also} 
assumed risks. 

When, therefore, the special committee on | 
the Canadian West was appointed by the 
General Conference, it was a source of joy | 
to us all. What have been the results? 

1. The ministers have been relieved of) 
financial worry, for the whole of their salary | 
was guaranteed. (This will be necessary | 
for at least two more years.) 

2. Pressing debts were met in full. 

3. We were able to put in a minister at 
Calgary, which church had been dormant 
for over a year. Thus Mr. Pratt’s splendid 
work is now being revived under the able | 
leadership of Mr. Irvine. 

4. We were able to send a minister to. 
Victoria to succeed Mr. Speight. 

5. The churches were prevented from 
closing, -and went ahead with the work of a 
pioneer gospel in a vigorous manner. 

I might say, also, that the new men in 
Calgary and Victoria were products of the’ 
Winnipeg ministry. Thus we are already 
beginning to raise a Canadian ministry. 

So I pen these lines in gratitude. Could. 
those who have worked so ably for this. 
fund, and who have given so liberally, 
realize the blessings they have conferred,, 
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not only in relief from worry, but in enabling 
the work to go on, they would thank God 
that the opportunity was ever given them. 
Might I close with a word of appeal? A 
personal word? At present I am a mission- 
ary. Every year as the end of the fiscal 
year of the American Unitarian Association 


it was doing in justice to its many calls | 


seen our needs they have done their utmost | 


| above all, is the sense that in this hour of : 


lthere must be many hundreds of broad- 


| activities in any churches. 


ja campaign for attracting the attention 
j of Denver’s liberal Christians should bes 


|committees comprising the church’s en 
active membership, it seemed for a w 
|or more as though there would be an 


: : . e : .. rr, ee 
draws to a close I am human enough to have 
some misgivings. I ask myself, “Will the 
American Unitarian Association’s resources _ 
for the coming year permit it to continue 
to meet its pressing. demands?” I lack 
faith enough sometimes to realize what it 
would mean to wife and babies should the 
churches fail them. The missionary. has 
counted the cost. Most of them are preach- 
ing on an irreducible minimum, and they 
are glad to do it. But for effective work 


-they must feel that this minimum is guar- 


anteed. Hence they are interested—and not 
impersonally—in the outcome of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association’s balance sheet. 
Yet I am frank to admit this is the least of 
our worries. We see before us fields ripe 
for harvest. We see what an aggressive 
campaign might do. We see that the sinews 
of war are not laborers alone, but money! 
Success often depends on the extra shilling, 
and the lack of this shilling has sometimes 
crippled the effort of the most earnest men. 


| We who are missionaries in mission churches 


pray therefore for a Pentecost of the mission- 
ary spirit upon our older churches. I be- 
lieve as I never believed before that our 
Unitarian position holds the key to the 
religious future. Have we faith enough, 
shall we prove worthy enough, to unlock its 
doors? ‘The day is at hand for the proclama- 
tion of the Liberal Evangel! Men are eager 
and willing to declare it! The two factors 
in any forward movement are men and 
means. We believe the latter will be forth- 


| coming. 


Once again we in the Canadian West—for 
I speak not for myself alone—join in ex- 
pressing our thanks to the American churches, 
the American Unitarian Association, and the 
special committee of the General Confer- 
ence. But the thing which gives us joy 


universal disaster and tragedy we belong 
to one household of faith. We rejoice in 
that spirit of oneness and brotherhood and 
of common loyalty to a great cause. 


Denver Letter. 


The First Unitarian Society—otherwise 
Unity Church—has recently had a most in- 
teresting experience. For some years past 
the activities of the church have not been 
of a very robust type. At first the decrease 
in attendance and income was attributed 
to the prevailing financial depression. This, 
however, was an inadequate explanation of 
the trouble, for in a city the size of Denver 


minded persons who are not affiliated with 
The trustees and 
other stanch members of Unity finally © 
reached the conclusion that some sort of — 


undertaken. 

Last spring a determined melabersiall 
campaign was accordingly undertaken. — 
Planned as a friendly contest between 


tion of at least one hundred new names 
the roll of membership. Lack of enthus 
in this contest by all save a f igi 
resulted in a mediocre s aa 


‘minds of Dr. Utter, the ido and various 
‘active members that the time was ripe for | 
some sort of local mission work. Just how 
this could best be accomplished was the 
problem confronting those inexperienced in 
such doings. Somehow, the troubles of this 
struggling Western society reached the 
attention of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Boston, and a brief correspondence 
between the Association and Dr. Utter, the 
beloved pastor of Unity, resulted in an 
arrangement that has been most successfully 
carried out. 

_A Preaching Mission began Sunday, 
February 27, when Dr. Utter delivered a 
splendid exhortation, accompanying it by 


an announcement that Rev. Palfrey Perkins | 
would, starting the following Sunday” ‘fight, 1 


preach a series of sermons addressed to 
Denver’s public. 
Mr. Perkins on similar duties in Fort Collins 
and Greeley the project was advertised in the 
Denver press. 

On Sunday morning, March 5, owing to 
the absence of Dr. Utter at special services 
in Colorado Springs, his pulpit was occupied 
by Rev.William Channing Brown, field secre- 
tary, who chanced to be in Colorado. His 
sermon was a fitting preface to the series of 
sermons by Mr. Perkins on the following 
topics: ‘‘The Divine Right of Man,” ‘The 
Unitarian Challenge,” “The Unitarian Gos- 
pel,’ “The Unitarian Life,” ‘‘The Unitarian 
Hope,” “Unitarian Loyalty,’ and ‘The 
New Religion of the Holy Spirit.” 

These sermons were delivered on each 
week-day evening, except Saturday, and 
the following Sunday morning. It was 
found impossible to secure the services of 
the choir for the evening services, so that 
the attraction to them was wholly the in- 
terest of Mr. Perkins’s eloquent addresses. 
The attendance was surprisingly good. 
Every meeting (with possibly one exception 
on a night when there were several strong 
competing attractions in the city) was 
larger than the average Sunday congrega- 
tion has been for several years. A signifi- 
cant point is that the audiences consisted 
largely of non-members of Unity Church. 

During Mr. Perkins’s visit he made 
lasting friends of all with whom he came in 
contact. So zealous were his new friends 
that they arranged a noonday downtown 
service for Saturday, March 11, at which 
he spoke twenty minutes to busy people, 
upon ‘‘ The Relation of Religion to Business.” 


It is as yet too early to estimate just what 


permanent betterment has resulted in Unity’s 
activities from this Mission Series, but the 
impression prevails that Mr. Perkins’s 
simple, forceful, ardent presentation of the 
fundamentals of Unitarianism has done an 
immeasurable amount of good educationally 
s@hong the thoughtful people of Denver. 

- At the conclusion of Mr. Perkins’s last 
sermon, Sunday morning, Mr. C. M. Schenck, 
‘president of the board of trustees, paid a 
e steer to — “ore minister from 
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During the absence of 


i-| Brighton, followed by a rising vote of 


|thanks from the largest congregation re- 
corded in Unity for along time. a. j. H. 


The Berry Street Conference. 


The Executive Committee of the Berry 
Street Conference asks attention to a pro- 
posal which the committee will submit to 
the coming meeting. Hitherto an entirely 
new committee has been elected each year, 
and has acted with little knowledge of the 
procedure of former committees. With the 
growth and increasing importance of Uni- 
tarianism outside of New England, this 
somewhat haphazard method becomes un- 
satisfactory: The Conference needs more 
continuity in its organization. ‘Two possible 
ways of securing this end have suggested 
themselves to the committee. 

I. Elect this year the usual committee 
of three: one to serve one year, one for two 
years; and one for three years. Then here- 
after elect one new member yearly. 

II, Provide that in the future at least 
one member of the committee shall continue 
for a second year; but that, with this excep- 
tion, there shall be no immediate re-election. 

Other ways of securing the desired con- 
tinuity may, of course, be suggested. But 
something of this sort seems to be needed 
now, and the matter will, therefore, be 
brought before the Conferencé in May. 

FreDERIC Git, Chairman, 
Aucustus P. REccorD, 
Minor Simons, 

Executive Committee. 


The Alliance Endowment Fund. 


Only three weeks are left hefore the an- 
nual May meeting. The fund has now grown 
to $18,615.07, more than two thousand more 
than a week ago. 

The question is not cam the needed sum 
be raised before the May meeting, but will 
it be done? 

The Star Island Fund has shown what 
Unitarians can do. There must be many 
friends of The Alliance as well as many 
branches yet to be heard from. 
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Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Hotel Somerset, 


Boston. 

At the May meetings statements will be 
distributed regarding the fund and telling 
of amounts given or pledged by branches. 

Any branch wishing to pledge any amount 
for next year please send word to Miss 
Bancroft before May 15. 

; ALICE REYNOLDS KEYES, 
New England Vice-President. 


Concorp, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The $30,000 Fund. 


The Endowment Fund grows slowly, yet 
we are hopeful of securing the whole amount 
in due time. That we have had to compete 
with various other funds has been unfort- 
unate; but we cannot help being glad for 
the success that has crowned their efforts. 
We hope that every Unitarian who has the 
future of the denomination at heart will 
turn now to the Young People’s Religious 
Union and help this organization to its 
$30,000 goal. What Mrs. Mary B. Davis, 
the corresponding secretary of The Alliance, 
has to say in a recent issue of the Christian 
Register regarding the Alliance Endowment 
Fund is equally true of the fund the young 
people are trying to raise. 

Appeals have been made to all our unions, 
to our ministers, to our life members, and to 
many other interested friends; the presi- 
dent has made two trips in its behalf; and 
three special meetings have been held; and 
yet we have no very large amount to our 
credit. To date there stand on our books 
$2,019 in pledges and $3,501.27 in actual 
cash, making a total of $5,576.61, including 
interest. 

Remember our Young People—to help 
them! 


The Annual Meeting. 


On Thursday, May 25, occurs the Twen- 
tieth Annual Meeting, which we urge all 
our union members and friends to attend. 


Here is the opportunity to help toward a; The afternoon business meeting, with re- 


joyous celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- | 


versary of The Alliance. 

The steady income from this fund will be 
a permanent source of power to The Alliance 
and add greatly to its capacity to increase 
and strengthen its work. 

Send pledges or, better yet, money to 


ports, election of officers, etc., takes place 
at two o’clock in the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass. The change in 
name is to come up for consideration at this 
time. In the evening, at half-past seven 
o’clock, the public meeting is to be held in 
the church auditorium. All the past presi- 


Gite Mountain 
*“*THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


Over forty years of Progress in Principle and Execution has placed 
“The Chest with the Chill in it’? in over a million homes. 
received one of our handsome illustrated booklets yet ? 


Have you 


Address for Appointment 


Interior Decorators 


le Drees to Churches for Carpets, Cushions, Windows, Furniture, Inside and Outside Painting 
QUINBY, Care JAMES 1 WINGATE & SON, 400-402 Boviston St., Boston 
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dents have been invited to take some part 
in the service, and there will be brief ad- 
dresses by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, and Rey. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson. 

Notices will be sent out as usual two 
weeks in advance. The three to which 
each union is entitled should be selected now. 


South Middlesex Federation Picnic. 


The picnic will be held out of doors, with 
opportunity for many varieties of sports, 
races, and the like. Just before eating, about 
half-past five o’clock, the various delegates 
will gather to elect their officers for the com- 
ing year. Immediately after this, the dele- 
gates will adjourn to the vestry of the parish 
house for dancing. The time is half-past 
three; the place, Waverley Oaks; and the 
day, Saturday, May 6. All are to bring 
lunch. No further notice will be sent out. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from George Wallace Penni- 
man, of the Universalist denomination, an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
tion issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Secretary, 169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
meets in Channing Hall, Monday, May 8, 
at eleven o’clock. Rev. Ralph H. Cheever 
will preside. ‘‘Liberal Evangelism” will be 
presented by Rev. Henry H. Saunderson; and 
Rey. Louis C. Cornish will give an account 
of his recent visit to the Unitarian churches 
in the South. All ministers are cordially 
urged to attend this last meeting of the 
season. 

Meetings. 

THE ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE OF WISCONSIN. 
—The Milwaukee Alliance entertained the 
Associate Alliance, April 14. This includes 
The Alliances of Madison and Kenosha as 
well as the hostess branch. This was the 
first meeting in four years. The guest of 
honor was Mrs: Olivia Woodward Chamber- 
lain, the new vice-president for the Middle 
West. The reports showed much courage 
and earnestness. Kenosha, without a min- 
ister, has still a most active Alliance and sent 
a goodly delegation to this meeting. Madi- 
son gave a very encouraging account of 
matters financial and social. They cleared 
$1,000 at the annual sale. In Milwaukee the 
work is strong and inspiring—and The Alli- 
ance is lending a helping hand in paying for 
the parsonage. Mrs. Chamberlain gave a 
brief talk, telling of the various activities in 
the field. She urged that Alliance women 
tell of their successes joyously, but work at 
their problems quietly. It was decided not 
to let another four years pass without a 
meeting, and Kenosha spoke for one to be 
held there next year. 


THE WoRCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—The twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing was held at the Church of the Unity on 
Thursday, April 13, at 11.30 AM. Mrs. 


A re | Nae re “hod 


The Christian Register 


Joseph M. Davis presided. After routine 
business the Star Island Purchase Fund 
committee, through the chairman, Miss 
Margaret Harlow, reported that the com- 
bined efforts of the three Unitarian churches 
of Worcester to raise money resulted as 
follows: Pilgrimage to the home of the late 
Senator Hoar, with gifts, $167; whist at 
Fairlawn, home of Mrs. Wm. E. Norcross, 
$102; an individual contribution, $500: 
total, $769. The League voted to send $10 
to The Alliance Endowment Fund. The 


following officers were elected: president. | 


Mrs. David E. Carr; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Samuel C. Beane, Jr., and Mrs. Walter E. 
Bellows; secretary, Mrs. Louis A. Wheeler; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Davis. Eighty-five 
responded to roll-call, from Grafton, Hope- 
dale, Lancaster, Leominster, Millbury, and 
Worcester. The morning speaker was Mrs. 
Butler R. Wilson. Subject: “How can Race 
Prejudice be Dispelled and the Spirit of 
Brotherhood .made to Prevail?’’ The after- 
noon speaker was Rev. Louis C.. Cornish. 
Subject: ‘“‘The Automobile Preaching-van.”’ 


NEw ENGLAND AssociaATE ALLIANCE.— 
The Associate Alliance met in Concord, 
Mass., on Thursday, April 20, and was en- 
tertained by the Women’s Parish Association. 
The president, Mrs. Prescott Keyes, opened 
the meeting. 

Mrs. James A. Beatley gave a full review 
of the history and aims of the Tuckerman 
School. 

Rev. Charles T. Billings of Belmont gave 
a fine address on ‘‘How our Unitarian Faith 
differs from that of Other Christian Sects.” 
When he was a boy, Unitarians were con- 
stantly defining what they did not believe. 
Later they stood for freedom of thought, and 
it often resulted in freedom from thought 
rather than freedom to think. The basic 
foundation of our faith is the spiritual ele- 
ment in religion and not the supernatural. 

Rev. Charles R. Joy spoke on “‘Our Great 
Awakening.”” He gave an interesting ré- 
sumé of the five great religious revivals in 
this country, showing that each had come at 
a time of great distress and unrest. It is 
forty years since the last one, and there has 
never been a period in history when all the 
conditions for a great revival were better 
than now. We need not a better religion, 
but a deeper consciousness of it, and conse- 
cration. That which distinguishes us from 
other churches puts upon us a great responsi- 
bility. 

Miss Margaret B. Crook of Manchester 
College, Oxford, England, a social worker, 
gave a telling report of the relief work she 
has been doing in Northern France. 

Mrs. Keyes made a plea for financial help 
for Mrs. Weller, one of our Montreal Alliance 
members, who has been nursing in France. 
Sixty-three dollars was given. 

Mrs. Blair spoke of the Endowment Fund, 
and said that if a collection for it were taken, 
it would be doubled, as at Jamaica Plain, and 
the sum credited to the Associate Alliance, 
$86.50, was contributed, which means $173 
for the Endowment Fund, due to the gen- 
erosity of Miss Bancroft’s two friends. 

Mrs. Cushman gave a report of the year’s 
work and reported a balance of $52.19 in the 
treasury. There were 385 delegates present 
from 85 branches. 

Mrs. William §. Nichols expressed the 
regret of the nominating committee that 


Mrs. Keyes felt she could no longer serve 
as president. The following officers were 
elected: Mrs. Donald M. Blair, president; 
first vice-president, Mrs. George R. Dins- 
moor; second vice-president, Mrs. Sumner 


Coolidge; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Joseph 
A. Cushman. 

Mrs. Frederick T. Lord presented a reso- 

lution from The Alliance of the First Church 
in Boston, expressing our sympathy and 
profound admiration to the sister branches 
in Canada. 
Mrs. Keyes made a very graceful speech of 
welcome to her successor, Mrs. Blair. A 
rising vote of appreciation of Mrs. Keyes’ 
splendid service of four years was taken. 
Mrs. Blair accepted her new responsibility 
with appreciation and thanks. 

Mrs. Henry C. Parker of Woburn gave a 
stirring account of the Unitarian Mission 
work which has been going on in our South- 
western churches. 

Rev. Samuel Crothers, D.D., spoke of 
“The Ministry, and why Our Young Men 
Seldom Enter It.’”’ Our ranks are recruited 
almost entirely from other denominations. 
Before we can make our ministry attractive 
to young men of ability, we must have a 
different attitude toward the minister and be 
better friends of the ministry. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended to the 
hostess branch. Frieda Billings Cushman, 


Secretary. 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany: The people 
have experienced a month of spiritual renewal 
which showed itself at the seventy-fifth 
annual meeting with unusual power. It 
was one of the best meetings the society has 
ever had. One hundred and twenty-five 
sat at supper at tables ingeniously arranged 
in the form of 75. Later, in the Library, 
they were joined by others. Reports from 
fifteen different committees showed that 
the church is growing in new ways. The 
treasurer’s report cheered all by a balance 
on the right side and by the statement that 
the Charles Gordon Ames Endowment Fund 
has reached $8,000. The meeting voted the 
usual appropriation of $1,500 for Religious 
Education through the Disciples School. 
Great appreciation was expressed of Mr. 
Rihbany’s work in extending the influence 
of the church far and wide through addresses 
and printed page, and through his noble 
teaching of citizenship to those who come 
to our country from other shores, as well as 
to those who were born into this great in- 
heritance. Most of all is he prized for the 
spiritual message he gives in his pulpit from 
Sunday to Sunday. Through his five years 
of ministry he has become greatly endeared 
to his people, who enter the fourth quarter 
of a century of church history with cheerful 
confidence, inspired by his leadership. A 
reverent moment in the meeting was when 


all stood as Mr. Church read the brief words — 


of appreciation of those who have joined 
the heavenly host of witnesses autos 


&, 


A 
Ag Beatley, whose cheering presence has 
been greatly missed; to Miss Lucia M. 
Peabody, whose remembrance of the first 
service in Amory Hall is still vivid; and to 
Miss IL. Freeman Clarke, whose devotion 
to the church is unfailing. A warm tribute 
of appreciation of Mrs. Beatley’s work in 
the Disciples School, on the Social Service 
Committee, and as secretary of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary Committee was given with 
enthusiasm. A large company of young 
people gave a forward look to the meeting. 
Their young voices, joining in the closing 
hymn, “‘Forward be our Watchward,’’ were 
an assurance of future cheer. Each one of 
their elders went forth from the meeting 
aglow with prophecy,— 

“Forward I reach and share 
All that they do and dare.’’ 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—First Unitarian Church: 

On Easter Sunday Rev. Alfred Rodman 
Hussey brought to a close fourteen years 
of labor as pastor in this church of historic 
memory, organized in 1817, built in 1818, 
and dedicated in 1819. At the ordination 
of its first minister, Rev. Jared Sparks, Dr. 
Channing preached his famous sermon after- 
ward published in many languages and 
still circulated by the American Unitarian 
Association as one of its most valuable 
publications. Dr. Sparks resigned in 1821 
to take the presidency of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and was followed by Dr. George 
W. Burnap, Rev. N. H. Chamberlain, Dr. 
John F. W. Ware, Rev. Edward C. Guild, 
Dr. Charles R. Weld, and Rev. W. B. Geoghe- 
ghan. Mr. Hussey was installed in 1902, at 

a time when the affairs of the church were 
in a chaotic condition, and he has labored 
hard, and accomplished much, for liberal 
Christianity in the community. Channing 
House, a social settlement established in 
‘the lower part of the city, has for more 
than ten years done, and is doing, a wonder- 
ful work of uplift. The Unitarian Club, 

. organized some ten years ago, has achieved 
much in bringing together, once a month, 
men in social conclave, to listen to speakers 
on interesting and pertinent topics of the, 
day. The Women’s Alliance, a strong and 
aggressive body of the women of the church, 
is doing better work than ever in its past 
existence. Mr. Hussey’s vesper services, 
held through the winter months during his 
pastorate, have been remarkable in their 
spiritual uplift, and have steadily attracted 
large congregations of people of other churches 
and of no church, Among the community 
at large Mr. Hussey -has more friends and 
is far more widely known and appreciated 
than any ministér of the church since Dr. 
Burnap’s day. Mr. Hussey leaves within 
his own congregation many who have both 

_ for him and Mrs. Hussey lasting love and 
affection, and who, for all time to come, 
will have for them a warm spot in their 
hearts. What those outside the church feel 
is expressed in an editorial of the Baltimore 

_ Sun, which said: ‘Dr. Hussey is a literary 
_ man of talent and distinction as well as a 
preacher of unusual ability, and has been 
n asset to the community not less than to 
church. Men of his calibre and attain- 
nts are not too numerous in any of our 
, and religion loses nothing of its 
reasonable when culture is 
piety and breadth to earnestness 
Al Bigs ons and Mrs. Hus- 


sey God-speed and blessing throughout the 


future. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. E. H. Reeman: 


time, were welcomed into fellowship. Con- 
gregations were the largest at Easter ser- 
vices in the history of the church. A special 
week of Lenten services were held from 
March 26 to April 1, at which Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham of Rutherford, N.J., and Rev. 
H. J. Adlard of Dunkirk, N.Y., rendered 
valuable service. 


ORANGE, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 


Rev. Walter Reid Hunt: Six persons were 
christened, and twenty received the right 


hand of fellowship at the service on Easter 
Sunday. This was the largest number ever 
received into the church at any one time. 
Many of them were graduates of the re- 
ligious educational department of the church, 
which shows a healthy growth both in 
numbers and interest. An acousticon, given 
by the superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
Mr. J. A. E. Stewart, in memory of his 
mother, has recently been installed, and was 
used for the first time on Easter. The 
church has recently celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary and the seventeenth of 
the present pastorate, and was never stronger 
or more influential in the civic and social 
work of the community. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—University Unitarian 
Church, John C. Perkins, D.D.: A beautiful 
service was held on Easter Sunday. The 
Sunday-school contributed a carol to the 
fine musical programme, and a baptismal 
service preceded the giving out of a potted 
geranium to each child and member of the 
Sunday-school. This is the second Easter 
ceremony. As the children filed past the 
lily-decorated platform, Dr. Perkins pre- 
sented the blossoming plants as symbols of 
love, hope, and growth. Before the sermon 
he paid a tribute to the two women, Mrs. 
Sarah E. Hooper and Miss Maria Morton, 
in whose memory the pulpit and lectern 
were presented. A delightful luncheon, with 
forty-eight guests present, was the work of 
Mrs. Perkins on April 15. Her home was 
decorated with spring blossoms. The event 
included a charming paper on ‘Modern 
Art” by Mr. Paul Gustin, a Seattle artist now 
attracting considerable attention in the East. 
On April 22 The Junior Alliance gave a tea 
and Easter sale at Mrs. Perkins’s residence. 
The proceeds of both entertainments will 
go toward beautifying the grounds of the 
church. Dr. and Mrs. Perkins left after 
Easter to attend the Unitarian conference 
at San Diego and to enjoy a short, well- 
earned vacation with friends in other parts 
of California. 


Wa.tHam, Mass.—First Parish, Joseph 
P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: The third annual 
fellowship supper in January was a fine 
success. Aside from the good reports of all 
parish organizations, there was an excellent 
address by Ex-Lieut.-Gov. Robert Luce, 
who has just become a member of this 
church. Mr. Frederick A. Stearns and Mr. 
F. W. Archibald, chairman of the Parish 
Committee and superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school respectively, both of whom have 
served many years with conspicuous fidelity, 


Impressive Easter 
services were held, and a class of twelve 
new members, the largest received at one 
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have resigned their places to other good 
men. The Women’s Alliance has ninety-five 
members, the largest in its history. Aside 
from its usual work, there have been extra 
entertainments, which netted a contribu- 
tion of $25 to the Endowment Fund and $33 
to the Star Island Fund. A novel and 
successful feature of the year’s work was an 
interdenominational luncheon tendered to 
delegates from each of the city churches and 
attended by a large number of members and 
friends of The Alliance, who listened to 
an address by Dr. MacCarthy on “Tagore, 
the Poet and Philosopher of India.” ‘There 
has been recently organized in the city by 
Mrs. Thomas P. Smith of this church a 
Branch of the Surgical Dressings Committee 
of the National Civic Federation, and weekly 
meetings are held in our chapel, with large 
attendance from all the churches. Among 
the improvements of the year is a fine cement 
walk laid from the street to the chapel en- 
trance. The annual meeting was held. on 
April 25, and was well attended. The 
minister has recently preached a series of 
sermons on ‘‘Sacred Symbols,’’ suggested by 
the church window decorations. ‘The series 
included ‘“‘The Manger,’ ‘The Jamb,” 
“The Dove,” ‘The Cup,” ‘The Cross,” 
“The Anchor,’ and ‘‘The Crown.” On 
Easter Sunday a beautiful musical pro- 
gramme was given, and the members of the 
Sunday-school attended the service. An 
Easter offering of $110 was made. One of 
the group meetings preceding the May 
meetings in the interest of Liberal Evangel- 
ism will be held on the evening of May 21. 


Star Island Campaign Fund. 


Previously acknowledged...............-.-.- $45,484.21 
Ladies’ Sewing Circle, Lynn................. 10.00 
Unitarian Girls’ Club of Milton. . eae 10.00 
Willing Workers (Boys), ar the Church...... 5.00 
Hopedale Alliance (additional). . eer ae 25.00 
Miss Marjorie Gray. 5.00 
Post-card Sales (Miss Caroline $. Burrage). . 1.25 


Total, Aoal 30, $45,540.46 
Car, B. WETHERELL, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 


The real name of the late Maarten Maar- 
tens, the Dutch lawyer who wrote novels 
in English, was Dr. Joost Marius Willem 
van der Poorten-Schwarz. What a name 
to send resounding down the halls of fame! 


Deaths. 


WENTZ.—In Flatbush, Brooklyn, N.Y., Tuesday, 
April 25, at the home of her brother, Herbert L. Wentz, 
Anna L. Wentz. 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
ABBIE MASON HUDSON, 
May 4, rors. 


EASTGATE, VINAL HAVEN, MAINE. 


A salt-water camp for girls. Limited number. Address 
Miss Mabel Thomas, 3 Phillips Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


r no LET. In Dorchester, pleasant room with board, 
in private family of adults, gentleman preferred. 
References. Address S., care Christian Register. 


WANTEDA middle-aged woman to help in the 

care of the home where there are no children. A 
good position for some one wanting a home with moderate 
pay. Address “S. S. J.,” care Christian Register. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged. ............0000000+- 


April 24. All 
. Society in Eugene, O 
. Miss Ellen 
. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass..... 
. Society in Watertown; Mass.. 

. Miss Clara 


. Mrs. 


Pa. 
. Mrs. 


. C. C. Tracy, Northampton, Mass... . 
. Society in Erie, Pa. 
- Society in Hudson, Mass. (additional), 
- Society in Lawrence, Mass.......... 
. Frank M. Bailey, Watertown, Mass., 
. Society in Cohasset, Mass. . 

. Clarence C. Brown, Sewickley, Pa.. 

. Sunday School, Natick, Mage: $15.38 
- Henry G. Manville, Tyngsboro, Mass., 
. Mr. and Mrs. William T. Brigham, 


. Society in Billerica, 


. First Society, Brooklyn, NA 


Souls’ Church, Winnipeg, Man.. . 


M. Shumway, Boston, 


N. Kellogg, Tacoma, 


Wash. 


. Society i in  Lincolnville, Me.. 

. Society in Marietta, Ohio. . 

. Society in Walpole, Mass.. 

. Society in Norwell, Mass. (additional), 
. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass. 


(additional). . 


. Society in Santa Barbara, “Cal... 

. Society in Charleston, W.Va......... 
. Society in Dover, N.H.. 

. Miss ae E. Howard, Winchendon, 


Mas: 
f Society i in Chelmsford, Mass... 
. AFriend, New Yo 
. Miss Anne Foster Reid Boston, 


Mass.. 


. Society in ‘Sherborn, Mass (additional), 
. Society in Deerfield, 
. First Church, West cp wana’ Mass... 
: Society in Walpole, N.F.. 

. Society in Littleton, Mass.. 

. Mrs. John Candler Cobb, Boston, 


Mass. .... 


Mass.. 
Jose phene P. Everett, 


‘Wil- 
loughby, Ohio.. sed 


. Society in Kingston, Mass.. 
. A Friend. 
. Unitarian Church of All Souls (corres- 


ndence) . 


. William Endicott, Boston, Mass.. 
. South Congregational Church, Bos- 


ton, Mass 


. Sunday School, “Middleboro, Mass.. 
. Ebed L. Ripley, Hingham, 
. Society in West Upton, Mass........ 
. Church of the 


Mass.. 


Unity, Worcester, 
Mass.. tI Se 


CoM: B., “Roxbury, Mass. 

. Society i in Orange, N.J... 

. Society in Yonkers, N.Y.. 
. Mrs. Harriet P. Peters, Philadelphia, 


‘William A. ‘Cooper, “Consho- 


hocken, Pa.. 


. First Icelandic Church, Winnipeg, 


Man.. 


. Society i in Ridgewood; N. ibs 


Steedman, Providence, 


Mrs. C. J. 
Rik 


: Society i in “East ‘Bridgewater, “Mass:, e 
. Society 


in Chestnut Hill, 
(additional). . 


Mass., 


- Mrs. James Murray ‘Kay, Brookline, 


Mass... 
Society. in W ayland, Mass.. cactsas, 
. Westminster ‘Society, Providence, 


Shelter Island N.Y.43 i. ck ape nge 
Mass. becca 


tional) . . 


- Society in San Antonio, Tex......... 
. Society in Barnstable, Mass.. ne. 
. Society in Middleboro, Mass........ 
. Society in Cleveland, 


Ohio (addi- 
tional) 


. Society in Lynchburg, Va........... 
- Society in Santa Ana, Cal........... 
. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich.. 

. Society in Ayer, Mass.. 

. Second Society, Brookline, Hass. 

- Society in Washington, D. ey 
. Society in Randolph, Mass.. 

. Miss Ellen V. Smith, Boston, 
. Society in Plainfield, N. ee ea ca 
- Society in Hackensack, N. Tt 

. Society in Uxbridge, Mass........... 
. Society in Canton, Mass... 

- Sunday School, Florence, Mass.. 

. Society in Rochester, N.H.. 

\ ue John Martin Happ, Port Jervi is, 


. Mrs. 


Margaret Powe “Cumings, Win- 
chester, Mass.. 


- Society in Youngstown, Obin ei 
. Society in Lebanon, N.H 
. Mrs. Jobn G. Walker, Bostaty Mass. 


(additional). . 


. Society in Windsor, Wiis arc! 
. Society in Wilton Centre, Nias 
. Miss Nathalia Bent, Canton, Mass. . 

- Society in Norfolk, Va. 

. Society in Hartford, Conn. (including 


$so—in loving memory of Rev. 


Joseph Waite). . * 
“ (adai- 


tional). . 


. Society in Great Falls, Mont.. 


$42,879.68 
15.00 
25.00 


April 26. 
26. 


20. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 


20. 
29- 
20- 
29. 


. Miss Gertrude W. 


. First 
. ArREtDE Street Church, 
P Society i in Marshfield Hills, Mass. 


. Society in Scituate, Mass.. 
. Hawes Society, South Boston, Mass.. bs 


. Societ: 


. Society in Brewster, Mass 


poets Ae Kalamazoo, Mich. erry. 
Society in Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Society in Bolton, Mass::...,<-iiaeate 
Society in Newton Centre, Mass.... . 
Society in Woburn, Mass. (additional), 
Society in Hanska, Minn. .).. BBE 
LR 2 erry, Vernon Center, Minn.... 
Society in Gloucester, Mass.. F 
First Society, San Francisco, Cater 
Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 
N.H., to create a life membership. 


tte eee 


i Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 


. Society in Baltimore, Md.. 


. Society in Northampton, Mass... ... 


. Arlington Street Church School, 
BORCMM NOES y = oil. «230i as. Irie eee 


. Society in Hanford, Cal............. 
. Society in Dayton, Ohio............ 
. Societ 
. First 
- Society in Huntington, W.Va... 

. Society in Haverhill, Mass. . $4; 
. Society in Plymouth, Maspin.. asker 
. Sunday School, Plymouth, Mass..... 
. Society in New London, Conn.. . 
. Society in Castine, Me...... 
. Society in Louisville, Ky... 

. William Shillaber, New Yo: + INEM 

. Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Readville, Mass. | 
. Joseph Walker, Brookline, Mass... 

. Society in Indianapolis, Ind.. ats 
. Society in Waterville, Me. ......... 
. George S. 


in Stowe, Vt. . Spree 
hurch, Pittsburgh, eee 


Baldwin, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass 
‘Peabody, | Cam- 


bridge, Mass: . 


. Gordon Abbott, Boston, “Mass....... 
. Society in New Orleans, La.. Baete 
. First Parish, Dedham, Mass... 
. Society i in Bloomington, tl.. 
. Society in Danvers, Mass., 


to ‘create 
a life membership. . wis Standeee 


. Society in Danvers, Mass.. 
. Miss Gertrude A. Neilson, " Swamp- 


scott, Mass.. 


. Miss Marian D. ‘Richards, "Brookline, 


Mas: 


. Mr. tea Mrs. C. L. pre | Cam- 


bridge, Mass. . seats 
. Third Church, Brooklyn, NS Vee 


. Society in Victoria, Can.. 

. Society in Stoneham, Mass.. 

- Society in Colorado Springs, Col. 

. Society in Denver, Col.. 

3 pypcnes in Fairhaven, Mass. ‘(addi- 


tional). . 


. Louise Sackett, “Bullard, "Tex.. 
. Mary N. Blehr, Bullard, Tex.. 
. Society in Winchester, Mass. (addi- 


tional). . 


. Mrs. Cornelia R. Bowditch, “Jamaica 


Blain Masset: - 5. «0°... gates 


. Society in Wollaston, Mass., to create 


a life membership. . 
. Society in Wollaston, Mass.. 
Society, Providence, Re 
(AGCtHOnelnclc. 2. ces ee 


to create a life membership 


. Hawes Society, South Boston, Mass., 
. Society in Toledo, 
. Society in Brattleboro, Vit. Cp 

. Society in North Andover, ‘Mass... ... 

. Society in Shoal Lake, Manitoba. . 

. First Society, Providence, RE. diesd 

. Mrs. F. R. Hazard, Syracuse, N.Y... 

. Society in Amherst, Mass........... 4 
. Society in Dover, N.H. (additional). . 

. Society in Florence, Mass.. 

. First Parish, Portland, Me. 


Ohio... mses 


“(addi- 
TIORAR NSE eens 68. =! «0 oa singers 
in East Bridgewater, Mass. 


(ad ition | | a ee 


. Society in Northfield, Mass......... 
. Chaplain Thomas is Kelley, icy 


Juan, Porto Rico. 


. Society in Waverley, “Mass. iy 
. Society in Roslindale, Mass......... 
. All Souls’ 


Church, New York, N.Y. 
(additional). . : 

. Society in Farmington, "Me. 

. Society in Ware, Mass., to create a life 
Eemberstaipag £2. 4; > te <p). > sass 


. Society in Ware, Mass.. se Sarees 
. Society in Yarmouth, Me:, .... ae 


. Montreal, Can., Branch Women’s 
Alliance MEE vou x vel’s See 


- Society in Berlin, Mass.. 


. Society in Dighton, Mass... 


. Society in Lawrence, Kan.. 

x Society i in Eastondale, Mass... 
. Society i pe 
. Societ: 
. Miss 


incy, Il... Vis Damen 
roton, Mass.. 
Roe Weis, Dorchester, Mass., 
” Society i in Oakland, 


. Scciety in Sandwich, Mass Lk Seance 
i poaey in Fall River, M 


Society inWoburn, Mass. Gadcitiona, 


Society in Urbana, il. a 
Society in Kennebunk, Me... She 
Society in Holyoke, Mass. so sce... 
Society in R ds, Cal.. 


29. 
29. 


. Miss Elizabeth 


» Lhe 


Pee | See in Buffalo, he 

Society in Detroit, Ruch... 27 cee 
w. Brown, Provi- 
dence, R.I.. 


. Society in East Boston, “Mass... saec 
. Society in Clinton, Mass. (addi- 


tional) 


). A Friend, Los Angeles, Cal........ 
. Society in West i ge Mass. a 


Donald Scott, New York, N 


. A Friend, Providence, yn eg 
. Society in Concord, N.H... 
. Concord, N.H., Branch Women’s 


; Society i in Harvard, Mass 
. Society in Watertown, Mass. (addi- 


tonal) oa ca. os cy oc eee 


. Society in East Bridgewater, Mass... 
. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 


Mass. (additional)........-....... 
A Friend 


. First Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. (addi- 


tional) >. Ps. TV 02 SA. AG ee eee 
Unitarian Conference silk ss 
Middle States and Canada. . 


. Society in Louisville, Ky. abi 
. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 ists 
. Society in Bellingham, Wash.. 
. Society in Burlington, Vt............ 
. Society in Montreal, Can. toe 
. Society in Andover, z 
. Society in Potter Place, NH... 


‘NE... 


20.00 

50.00 . Society in Saco, Me., to create a life 
137.00 membership. . ee ee 
208.85 . Society in Saco, Mets. knee 


40.40 20 
40.00 29 
20 


1.00 290 
85-55 20 
20 
59.00 
20 
50.00 20. 
25.00 
20. 
25.00 
20. 
4,202.50 29 


14.00 
20.00 


- Society in Waverley, Moot (eda. 
mal) .. 


. Society in Westboro, Meas 


. William H. Slocum, Boston, Mass.. 
. Miss Caroline E.. 


Peabody, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. . 


. Joseph Brewer, Milton, Mass...:.... 


ereBls td Johnson, Milton, Mass.. 


. Mrs. Edward Louis’ Osgood, Hope- 


dale, Mass. 2 «ads. fates. eons $25 


tio 


. Society in Taunton, Mass. ear 
. Sunday School, Taunton, 


ass 
Channing Religious Society of N 
ton, M 


. Society in Weston, Mass.. ws Cane 
. Society in Attleboro, Mass... Pes lect Cte 
. Society in Quincy, Mass ie. ah et 

. Society in Shirley, Mass.. 
. Society in Northboro, Mass 


es Social Alliance, Pestidvons| 


é Society i in Norwell, Mass. (additional), 
. Mrs. 


W. Winkley, Boston, 


John 


Mass. 
' Edwin J, Lewis, Jr., Boston, Mass.,. 
. Society in Spine Mass. 


(addi- 


me 


- All Souls’ Pe Winnipeg, Man., 
ati Cu 


tional)... 


29. A Friend in Florida. .. 
0.00 29. Society in Fitchburg, Mass., to create 
29.66 a life membership...........-+-++ 
119.45 29. Society in Fitchburg, Mass.. 
T10.95 20; (Ai riend wii; 2 8.0 0 es eee oe 
104.80 29. Mr. and Mrs. Philip P. Chase, Milton, 
10.00 Mast. coved ake Pr Bick Py: 
125.00 
pe RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
2 80 SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
25.00 | April 24. Lenox Avenue, New York, Sunday 
School, .i-<.0> nas theca cae 
63.00 25. Income of invested funds........... 
25 Berea North isis aie School, Hingham, 
T.00 san 
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orty Thousand 
Dollars in Four Weeks 


This ee weeks’ campaign is finished, and success is 
achieved: Unitarian churches and individuals have con- 


tributed forty thousand dollars, in the past four weeks, 
for the national treasury. In spite of the fact that a good many churches 
had contributed earlier in the year, in spite of the late date of Easter 
and the drenching rain, in spite of the heavy demands upon 
- our people for contributions to other causes 


THE GOAL IS ATTAINED 


A sigh of relief goes up from our devoted workers, over all the land, 
who feared that there must be retreat where there should be forward 
movement. All who are interested in the progress of the Unitarian 
cause will feel the joy of this achievement. This success is not to be 
counted merely in money, for it is the outcome of courage and loyalty 
and faith—and its consequences are to be measured in the realities of 
spiritual powers. 


THE LESSON OF THE HOUR 


is that contributions for the national work should be made earlier in 
the year and that there should be more union and co-operation in 
raising money for Unitarian purposes. We have proved that we can 
rely on the generosity of the friends of the Unitarian cause. Such 
generosity, continued the coming year, will sustain our work at im- 
portant points where it has been established and open new channels 
wherein shall flow streams of influence for the enrichment of the 
spiritual life of the American people. 


: ‘The Christian Revises 


LET US TAKE HEART AND GO FORWARD 


432 


Pleasantrics, 


“T understand,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“that Germany has invented a new and very 
powerful expletive.” 


“Why are you asking me for help? 
Haven’t you any close relatives?” “Yes. 
That’s the reason why I’m appealing to 
you.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Musketry-Instructor (to recruit who in- 
sists on gazing at him): ‘‘ Why don’t you look 
at the sights?” Recruit: ‘‘Please, ser- 
geant, which are the others?’”—London 
Opinion. 


“My dear, I’ve an idea,” said old Mrs. 
Godart to her caller. ‘‘You know we fre- 
quently read of the soldiers making sorties. 
Now, why not make up a lot of those sorties 
and send them to the poor fellows at the 
front?”’ 


Two ladies—each with her child—visited 
the Chicago Art Museum. As they passed 
the “‘Winged Victory’’ the little boy ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Huh! She ain’t got no head.” 
“Sh!” the horrified little girl replied. ‘‘ That’s 
Ari—she don’t need none!’’—Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 


While Jane, the new maid, was taking 
her first lesson on arranging the dining- 
table, some one in the basement kitchen put 
something upon the dumb-waiter below. 
“What’s that noise?’ asked Jane, quickly. 
“Why, that’s the dumb-waiter,” responded 
her mistress. ‘‘Well,’’ said Jane, “‘he’s a- 
scratchin’ to git out.’’—Collier’s. 


Mansfield once made a vigorous objection 
to a couple of scene-shifters, who, after some 
laborious work in the flies, came to the stage 
breathing heavily as a result of their exer- 
tions. Mansfield nearly froze them with a 
look. Then he summoned Quinn. ‘The 
breathing of those men annoys me,’’ he said. 
“T’d answer to the law if I stopped it,’’ was 
the ready response of the Irishman. 


A bashful young Scot had no courage to 
speak for himself. At last one Sabbath 
night he said, ‘‘ Jane, do you ken I were here 
Monday night?” ‘‘Aye.” ‘And I were 
here Wednesday and Thursday?” ‘‘Aye.” 
“And once more on Friday and again last 
night?’’ ‘So you were.” ‘And here I am 
to-night.” “Yes.” Finally, in desperation, 
“Woman, do you no smell a rat?”—Rural 
New Vorker. 


Ex-President Cleveland was once driven 
to a great gathering when a tremendous 
storm was raging. The hailstones rattled 
on the roof of the carriage. Meanwhile a 
band, undismayed, began to play. “That 
is the most realistic music I have ever heard,” 
said the President to a friend in the carriage. 
“What are they playing?” ‘“‘Hail to the 
Chief,’’”’ said Mr. Cleveland, ‘‘and they are 
playing it with real hail!’’—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


The late Gilman Marston of New Hamp- 
shire was arguing a complicated case, and 
looked up authorities back to Julius Cesar. 
At the end of an hour and a half, in the most 
intricate part of his plea, he was pained to 
see what looked like inattention. It was 
as he had feared. The judge was unable to 
appreciate the nice points of his argument. 
“Your Honor,” he said, ‘‘I beg your pardon; 
but do you follow me?” “‘I have so far,” 
answered the judge, shifting wearily about in 
his chair, “but I’ll say frankly that, if I 
thought I could find my way back, I’d quit 
right here.” 


The Christian Register 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


GEO. H. 
Street, Boston, 


For Sale by 
272 Congress 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
““*THE CAROL,”’ ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


ELLIS CO., 
Mass 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgi 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 


ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ¢a-. 


pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as 1 know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— . 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

_ Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. 
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ens with foot. Hands never ss 


SS 
HE STEPHENSON) Ze Underground Garbage 
LYNN 
<iinxo “** and Refuse Receivers 
A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
b 2 a waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
| Look for our Trade Marks 
+ Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL’’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton; Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 

MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ; 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. | 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWN, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- — 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All thatis — 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY <a 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to_meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, a 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summ 
Sessions at The University of Chi . Travell 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid: 
Apply to F. C. Souraworts, Pr P 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 7 
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back riding, swimming. 
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poise in household management. 
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HE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS | 2 

A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 

a liberal, practical education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emp! ae e 

angugages, Art, Music. Full household arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 

Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 


27th year. 
OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English schools, develops efficiency and 
Resident pupils in separate house conduct household 


eachers. . 
MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., 


English 


